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TREES 


| I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


| A tree whose hungry mouth is prest ' 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast. } 
' 


; Atree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair: 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
—JOYCE KILMER 
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Annual membership dues $2.00. 60 cents of which is to cover cost of The School and Community. Sub- 
scription to non-members, $2.00 a year. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, 1925-26. 


Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 10-13, 1926. 


General Officers Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 
E. L. Hendricks, President, Warrensburg, President - J _ is P 
State Teachers College; Grace Toomey, Ist Vice-President, _First, Eugene Fair, Kirksville, 1926; Second, J. 
Kansas City, Teacher Gladstone Elementary School; A. F. Kessler, Clifton Hill, 1927 ; Third, D. P. Atkinso 
Borberg, 2nd Vice-President, Union, Superintendent Albany, 1926; Fourth, Carrie Gekeler, St. Joseph, 192 
Franklin County Schools; W. C. Barnes, 3rd Vice-Presi- Fifth, Anna E. Hussey, 3119 Park, Kansas City, 192 
dent, Carthage, Superintendent Public Schools; E. M. Sixth, Mrs. Lucetta P. Cobb, Butler, 1926; Seventh, J. N 
Carter, Secretary-Treas., Columbia, Secretary Reading Crocker, Sedalia, 1927; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boonvil 
Circle Board, Business Manager The School and Com- 1927; Ninth, M. B. Platz, Louisiana, 1926; Tenth, Alic 
munity; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor The School M. Connors, Ben Blewett Intermediate School, St. 
and Community and Assistant Secretary. 1926; Eleventh, Kate Farrell, Benton School, St. 
1927; Twelfth, Anna Bick, Peabody School, St. 
? . 1927; Thirteenth, N. C. Curry, Piedmont, 1927 
Executive Committee teenth, A. C. Magill, State Teachers College, Cape G 
Russell A. Sharp, Chairman, Kansas City, Teacher ardeau, 1927; Fifteenth, Lena Flagk y, Joplin, 192 
Northeast High School; E. L. Hendricks, Ex-Officio, War- Sixteenth. J. W. Barley, Rolla, 1926. " " 
rensburg; Anna E. Riddle, St. Joseph, Primary Teacher _,2x-Officio, President E. L. Hendricks, Warrensbur 
Public Schools: Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis, Assistant State Superintendent Charles A. Lee, Jefferson City. 
Superintendent Instruction Board of Education; C. H. 
McClure, Warrensburg, Professor of History, wuate Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Teachers College; C. E. Burton, Piedmont, County Super- Senees of Ghate 
intendent Wayne County Schools; Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, P . 7 
<irksville ivisio ‘ rducatio State Teachers 
— Switen Susel Beucation, tate ‘Tench Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missou 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Roosevelt High Sch 
. o . St. Louis; John B. Boyd, State Department of Educa- 
Legislative Committee tion, Jefferson City. 


J. A. Robeson, Chairman, 4147 Montgall, Kansas City; 
B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; G. W. Reavis, Jeffer- : : e . 
son City; C. E. Burton, Piedmont; Mathilda Gecks, Committee on State School Survey 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis; A. C. Moreland, 
Jefferson City; Homer T. Phillips, Maryville; T. J. Tal- State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Chairman, Jeffer- 
bert, Columbia. son City; Superintendent J. N. Crocker, Sedalia; Fu- 
gene Fair, Teachers College, Kirksville; Pauline Hum 
Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue reys, Teachers College, Warrensburg; President Uel W. 
Lamkin, Maryville; County Superintendent T. R. Luck 
A. C. Magill, Chairman, Cape Girardeau; Byron Cosby, Sedalia; John J. Maddox, Superintendent of Instruct 
Kirksville; R. V. Harmon, Westport High School, Kansas St. Louis; George Melcher, Assistant Superintender 
City. Instruction, Kansas City; Dean M. G. Neale, ana 
of Missouri, Columbia; Superintendent W. M. Oaker 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics Jefferson City; Anna E. Riddle, representing Execu 
Committee, St. Joseph; President Joseph A. Serena, 1 
oO. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9427 South Broadway, St. resenting the Teachers Colleges, Cape Girardeau: 
Louis ; Frankie Connell, Hannibal; M. A. O’Rear, Sorin g- Thompson, Teachers College, Springfield: C. E. 
field. representing the Executive Committee, Piedmont. 


Reading Circle Board . . 
. Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Offic 
Esther L. Knehans, Cape Girardeau, 1926; Chas. A. 
Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; E. L. Hendricks, Ex- . ‘© Gees Chal Col bia: P , 
oe e - . < A. G. Cs F an, ) a: Pauline Humpt 
Officio, Warrensburg; B. B. Ihrig, Wheatland, 1927; Paci cant peg ceage ~ vacuole oggae rah Diag 
L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 1928. Warrensburg; May Farr Hiatt, Kansas City. 


Committee on Necrology Building Committee 


Nelle Thompson, Chairman, Windsor, 1926; Jessie Via, 
Rolla; R. H. Emberson, Columbia, 1927; T. Berry Smith, Uel W. Lamkin, Chairman, Maryville; J. N. Crocs 
Fayette, 1927: Grace Mulholland, 5312 Ridge Avenue, St. Sedalia; Russell A. Sharp, Kansas City; Lillie R. Era 
Louis, 1928; Geo. W. Hanson, Ironton, 1928. St. Louis; J. A. Whiteford, Cape Girardeau. 
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HALLECK and FRANTZ’S 
OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 





By REUBEN POST HALLECK 
and JULIETTE FRANTZ 


This elementary textbook provides the old world back- 
ground of American History which has been recommended by 
the Committee of Eight. There are also several Chapters on 
the colonial period of American History, the American Revo- 
lution, and the making of the constitution, so that the story 
is carried down in condensed form to 1789, when the perma- 
nent government began to function and the United States 
became a Nation. Your correspondence in regard to your 
textbook needs will be appreciated and have prompt attention. 


New York 


Cincinnati AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


——— 330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Atlanta 














RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 
PuBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is room yA and durably bound in cloth. 
Brownie Primer—Banta $0.4 Favorite Tales for Story Telling—Cowles 
Busy Little Brownies—Banta “8 Indian Nature Myths—Cowles 
Children of Mother Goose—Cowles - Just Stories—Klinginsmith 
Cotton Tail Primer—Smith d Last of a Great Indian Tribe— 
Fairies of the Nine Hills—Banta 48 Little White Chief—Nida 
Fairy Babies ° Myths from Many Lands ................. 
“ Eye, An Indian Story—Smith 8 Robinson Crusoe Reader—Cowles 
Roly, Poly Book—Smith d Great American Industries Series— 
Three Little Cottontails—Smith 48 Vol. I Minerals—Rocheleau 
Two Little Indians—Maquire ¢ Vol. II Products of the Soil—Rocheleau ... 
Among the Giants—Neher ¢ Vol. III Manufactures—Rocheleau 
Bunny and Bear Book—Smith é Vol. IV Transportation—Rocheleau 
Child's Garden of Verses—Stevenson d Vol. V Farm Animals and Farm Crops— 
Fairy Tales of Long Ago—Cowles Nida 
Order ion books from : 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
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ny More Than Art 
A is Determined 
2 Paint ! 


HEN an industrial plant is being equipped, the question considered is 

not: “How little money will it cost?” but rather—“How will the equip- 
ment serve? Will it wear without constant repair? Can parts be supplied, 
when renewal is necessary? Will the organization supplying the equipment 
be ready to stand behind its product at all times?” 


It is just such questions as these which the buyer of school 
seats should put to himself. The exterior of school seats may 
be similar in general outline, but the essential superiority 
of one desk to another depends upon qualities BUILT INTO 
IT, beneath the surface. 


And it is these HIDDEN features (sturdiness and depend- 
ability, the lasting satisfaction of continued usage) which 
have created for “American” school equipment country- 
wide recognition. Promptness of delivery, too, is an im- 
portant factor. In our 53 distributing stations throughout 
the United States a supply of many models constantly 
awaits your order. Shipment is thus facilitated, regardless 
of rush seasons. 





F these desks cost a little more in the 


inning, that is only because they 
h a... built to cost far less in the end. 


1 The mark of 
superior 
school seals 


American 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you 











SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Kansas Citry, Missouri 
State Distributors 
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Callaway County Teacher Wins First Prize in Essay Contest 
“HOW I HAVE INSPIRED MY PUPILS BY THE USE OF THE W ORLD BOOK” 


By Lura Irene Selby, 


LL DURING my first year of teaching 

I tried to inspire my pupils with a de- 

sire for THE WORLD BOOK by wish- 
ing for it aloud, especially when I could not 
find what we needed in the library. Then, dur- 
ing the summer after school was closed I had 
the rare, good fortune of being able to buy a 
set THE WORLD BOOK, which was re- 
ceived about a week before school opened in 
the fall. I studied them, admired them and 
planned how I would use them, until I was 
brimful of enthusiasm, and it must have been 
contagious because when I proudly took them 
to school on-Monday morning and showed 
them to those same children, who had heard 
me wish for THE WORLD BOOK, they im- 
mediately began to examine and exclaim over 
them. 

By the end of the first day every child in 
school had looked at several of the volumes, 
nd most of the older ones had used a book 
or two in getting every lesson. They looked 
for and found histories of all their subjects, 
and got information on things that they had 
heen wondering about during the summer. I 
gave the little beginners some of “the big 
to keep them amused and quiet, 
learned several things when 
“What does it say 
“What kind of an 


green books” 
and even they 
they came to me and said 
ibout this picture?” or 
animal is this?’’ ete. 

I had acquired the encyclopedia habit in 
my high school and college days and hardly 
a recess or noon passed that I did not go to 
the World Book to find out something for 
myself so the naturally imitative children fol- 
lowed my example and found that the World 
Book never failed to give them as much or 
more than they expected to find about a topic. 

A few weeks after school began I got one 
of the project books published by the Roach- 
Fowler Publishing Company and from it the 
children learned to make a systematic study 
of various topics. The outlines in it and in 
the World Book served as models for out- 
lines on other things and some very good re- 
sults were secured by following such excel- 
lent patterns. 

When teaching ordinarily intelligent chil- 
dren it is unnecessary for the teacher to in- 
sist upon frequent use of the World Book, 
because the set is an inspiration in itself, 


lly to a book-loving child. My pupils 


23 


speci 


Fulton, Missouri 


have used it in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
language and grammar, history, civics, phys- 
ical education, agriculture, nature study, pic- 
ture study, geography, and spelling; besides 
hundreds of other topics. 


I have seen the World Book inspire all 
these things—love of the masterpieces of art, 
admiration of truly great people, love for 
flowers, protection of useful birds and ani- 
mals, ideas for making various articles, 
thoroughness in all studies and tasks, ambition 
for a good education, the desire to be a good 
citizen, determination to be strong and 
healthy, ideas for various life-betterment 
plans, desires for certain careers, and a de- 
sire to travel and see the cities and coun- 
tries described so vividly in the World Book. 

I have no way of finding out how many 
more ideas and ideals have been inspired by 
the same source but I am sure that the list 
given above is only a beginning, because almost 
every day I see some child pore over one of 
the volumes for a time and then gaze off into 
space as if seeing visions of future greatness 
or else turn with wide open eyes to another 
topic, in search of more information about 
some new discovery. 


The steps by which I have inspired my 
pupils to use and depend upon the World 


Book are these: (1) I created a desire for it 
by wishing for it aloud and often, (2) I 
bought a set and impressed the children with 
the fact that it was a rare bargain, (3) I let 
them see that I was exceedingly enthusiastic 
over the set, (4) I showed them how to look 
for topics, (5) I used the set so much for 
my own satisfaction that the children almost 
unconsciously fell into line and “followed the 
leader” as they do in games, (6) I got the 
project book and showed how to study the 
World Book systematically, (7) I gave all 
kinds of assignments to be studied in the 
encyclopedia and let the set itself do the 
rest. 

The results have been better than 
one could have foreseen; they surpass even my 
optimistic dreams, and since the World Book 
has done so much good in a school of less 
than twenty pupils, I fail to see how the 
larger schools can afford to be without such 
a good and inexpensive encyclopedia as it has 
proved itself to be. 


3867 
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WHEN IN ST. LOUIS 
STOP AT THE BUCKINGHAM 


ST. LOUIS FOREMOST HOTEL 


Right on Forest Park with its beauti- 
ful walks and drives. 


Visit the famous Zoo. See the bears in 


their nature-like haunts. 


Wonderfully interesting and within a 
short brisk walk. 


Advise us what train you are arriving 
on and our Cab will meet you. 
Rates as low as $2.00 a day 
BUCHINGHAM HOTEL, ST. LOUIS 


West Pine Boulevard at Forest Park. 














Complete 
Playground Equipment 


From Giant Swings to Balls and Bat: 


Write for Catalog and Prices 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
y r YT ‘Yr 
BUXTON & SKINNER 
PRINTING AND STATIONERY CO. 
306-308 N. FourtH Sr. Sr. Louts, 














STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Women 


Offers an up-to-date pro- 
gram for the education of 
young women. 


Stephens Broadcasting Station, KFRU 
499.7 meters. A schedule of the Stephens 
broadcasting program will be sent on 
request. 


For catalog and views address: 


President J. M. Wood, 
Columbia, Missouri 














University of Wyoming 
SUMMER QUARTER 


926 
June 14 to July 21 
July 22 to August 27 


FIRST TERM: 
SECOND TERM: 











THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
A great variety of courses in all department 
of the University with special attention to need 
of teachers. Courses offered in Art, Bot: 
Geology, and Zoology in summer camp in Medicine 
Bow Forest. COMBINE RECREATION AND 
SERIOUS STUDY IN THE HEART OF THE 
ROCKIES. 
For bulletins and information address: 


~ 


C. R. MAxweELL, 

Director of Summer Sessions, 
University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 














Superi 
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MISSOURI AUTHORS 


DEAN F. B. MUMFORD 

PROF. W. C. ETHERIDGE 
PROF. E. A. TROWBRIDGE 
PROF. M. F. MILLER 

MR. JOHN ASHTON 

MRS. MARIE TURNER HARVEY 
THE LATE DR. H. J. WATERS 


are suggestive of the 
able authorship of 


tHE BOOK or 
RURAL LIFE 


IN TEN VOLUMES 








Fresh, aecurate, interesting, helpful 
material on the whole field of rural 
ing, prepared expressly for this 
publication by 250 distinguished men 
and women. 
Written in a simple, direct style, eas- 
ily within the grasp of children from 
the sixth grade up, and having no 
less appeal to teachers and parents. 


Significant Opinions 


Rook of Rural Life will be considered the 
alent of 20 volumes of the amount required 
first and second class approval of rural 
is."—Chas. A. Lee, State Superintendent, 
ouri. 

work is a compend of the best material yet 
ished on rural life. We especially recommend 
r vocationa! teachers, as it fits into our 
es in an ideal manner.’”’—Geo. W. Reavis, 
Director Vocational Education, Missouri. 
ry school in the rural territory, that seeks 
jucate through the materials in its environ- 
t, will want this work in its library.”—J. E. 
erworth, Prof. of Rural Education, Cornell 
ersity. 


COUPON 


JELLOWS-DURHAM Co. 


PUBLISHERS 


104 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please further inform me about 


THE BOOK OF RURAL LIFE 


Address 
Superintendent * Principal 
Teacher {_] Librarian 
Board Member | Parent 
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Party of 65 Summer Students on Arapaho 
Glacier, 1925 


Attend Summer School 


in the 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills 
of the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with rec- 
reation. Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automo- 
bile excursions to Rocky Mountain National 
Park; mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of 
perpetual snow, gives unexcelled climate and 
stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 24 
Second Term, July 26 to August 27 


Courses in Arts and Science i , Business Administ 
tion, Medicine, Eng 
ation with New 
icld courses in Geology. 
courses for teachers, supervisor 
opportunities for graduate wor g ‘ 
lent library; laboratories. Daily organ recits 
lectures, Vacation railroad rates. B 
from Eastern States. 


University of Colorado 


BOL I DE R, ( OLOR ADO 


Send Today for Complete latemutinn 


Director SumMeR Quarter (Depr. E) 
University oF CoLorapo 
Boutper, CoLorapo 


Please send me the Bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Ca alogue 


Field Courses in Ge logy 
NAME 
Street and Number 


City and State 
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IT FILLS A NEED! 


BrRANOM: PRACTICE TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 
is filling expectations. 


This is evident in the large numbers of schools introducing 
it and in the letters of appreciation received from teachers. 


WHAT THE TESTS DO. 


They help the teacher (1) to determine the standing of pupils 
without long and laborious tests; (2) to evaluate the effectiveness 
of her instruction; (3) to discover more effective methods of 
teaching. 


They help the pupil by providing a stimulus that will prompt 
him to adopt more effective methods of study. 
These tests are helping others. They will help you. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave. & 25TH STREET Cuicaao, ILLiNors 























“Chats on Period 








of 
GEORGE HEPPLEWHITE 


and the furniture and architecture 
to which their name belongs. 


Styles in Furniture” 
| is an interesting and intimate view 





! PERIOD STYLES 
IN FURNITURE 





ing under their charge directly or in- 


A 
This book is free to all Teachers and 
directly the activity of Cabinet Making. 


Directors of Vocational Education hav- 


= 


Ss 


To all others a charge of 25c per copy to 
cover the cost of printing and mailing wil! 
be made and that amount in stamps or coin 
| should be enclosed with request for copy 
| 
/ 
z 


YATES—AMERICAN MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Educational Dept. 





Rochester, N. Y. 








| 
| 
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= 


| 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


APPROVED FOR SCHOOLS OF MISSOURI 


REGULAR EDITION 


IN 25 VOLUMES 


POPULAR-PRICED EDITION 


IN 13 DOUBLE VOLUMES 


America’s greatest Encyclopedia at the price of minor reference works. 





(Cut out and mail today) : 
DODD, MEAD & CO. EE aruda buadudytreknerktsceciuniseacmend 
Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send free Sample Pages and full informa- 
tion about the New International Encyclo- | City 
paedia and the New Popular-Priced Edition with 
your special offer and easy terms. x For School ( ) (S&C-3-26) x For Self ( ) 





























HINGTON 


SAINT LOuvIS 


SUMMER SESSION, 1926 
June 19th to July 30th 


Graduate Courses Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 
Music Law Engineering Art 


For Bulletin of the Summer School address Dean Isador Loeb, 
Director of the Summer Session, Room 206, Duncker Hall, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 
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ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session 
COLLEGE OF ARTS and SCIENCE 
and 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
June 19-July 31 


Courses in Education, English, History, Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, Mathematics, Psychology, Philosophy, Physics. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
June 5-July 31 


The foilowing courses in Science will be given at the School of 
Medicine, Grand Boulevard & Caroline Street: General Biology, 
Comparative Anatomy, General Physiology, Chemistry—inorganic, 
qualitative and quantitative analysis, organic, and physiological—, 
Bacteriology, Immunity, Anatomy, Histology, Embryology. 

For information address the Director of the Summer Session, 
St. Louis University, 221 North Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 




















BETTER SALARIES 
FOR TEACHERS 


LET US EXPLAIN OUR PLAN TO DOUBLE 
YOUR INCOME AND OUR SPECIAL 
PROPOSITION TO TEACHERS 


CENTRAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


GRAND AND EIGHTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Just fill out coupon and mail to us. 
Without obligation on my part you may send your SPECIAL 


PROPOSITION TO TEACHERS. 
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Recently Published 
THE McFADDEN ENGLISH SERIES 


By EFFIE B. McFADDEN, San Francisco State Teachers College 

These books have already been adopted 
by the state of Idaho and by many counties 
and cities which are making new contracts 
this year. 

They appeal because of their attractive 
form, their recognition of individual differ- 
ences and provision for individual instruction, 
their emphasis on oral English, and their prac- 
tical grammar. 

They improve speech, oral and written. 


Published in a three and a six-book series 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


(Dept. C—136-) 
CHICAGO, 536 S. Clark St. San Francisco 























THE BOLENIUS READERS 
“To Read is to Think”—Thorndike 


The BOLENIUS MATERIAL provides for basic training in all 
types of reading. 

The BOLENIUS METHOD requires that reading be taught as 
a thinking process. Interpretation is fundamental. 

The BOLENIUS TESTS measure the progress and provide for 
individual differences in pupils. 

The BOLENIUS ORGANIZATION makes supplementary read- 
ing most effective. 

The BOLENIUS PLAN does away with mere ‘‘busy work’’ in 
the first grade. It provides real reading work for the between- 
recitation period. 


THE BOLENIUS READERS 


MANUALS AND EQUIPMENT 
Grades 1 to 6 Inclusive 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2451 Prairie Avenue Chicago. 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
oF MissourI 


Founded 1866 as Lincoln Institute 
by the 62nd and 65th United States 
Colored Infantry, First Missouri 


Volunteers. 


Offers: 


Standard High School Courses, and 
College Courses in: The Arts, 
Sciences, and Education. 
For catalogue address: 
NATHAN B. YOUNG, President 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


A 
Modern 


Program 


in 
Reading 


By 
W. H. Elso: 
A new mono- 
graph.—Free 
to teachers. 
A few of the topics covered in this 32-page 
monograph which has just come from the 
press: 

Objectives for the Reading Program 
The Recommendations of the National 
Committee on Reading (1925) 

Teaching Beginners to Read 

The Teaching of Ideals and Citizenship 

Silent and Oral Reading 
Send today for this helpful booklet. Just 
drop us a post card, saying, “Please send m: 
booklet Number 973.” Be sure to give you 
school address. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue (Dept. D) 
Chicago, Illinois 





























National Education Achievement Scales 
National 
Attendance Meters 


By Ernest C. Witnam 

Director of Research and Attendance, 

Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 
New scientific devices to secure more regular 
attendance of pupils by appealing to their 
interest in worthy competitions and in reach- 
ing and passing fairly established goals; such 
as school, city, county, and national attend- 
ance standards. 
The use of these meters gives the superintend- 
ent, attendance officers, and school boards a 
very graphic picture of actual conditions of 
the first essential and one of the most im- 
portant school matters. 

PRICES 

Classroom Meter 

School Meter 

Directions and Suggestions. .2 cents 
Terms: Orders accompanied by remittance in full 
shipped prepaid, otherwise transportation extra. 
Twenty-five per cent discount allowed on orders 
for quantities. 

Other Scales Published: The Nation- 

al Spelling Scales for Elementary, 

Junior, and Senior High Schools. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK 
MARYLAND 

















THE Stout INSTITUTE 
SUMMER SESSION 
Nine Weeks—June 21, 1926—August 20, 192 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


There will be offered courses in 
VOCATIONAL AND PART-TIME GROUP 
INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE EDUCATION 

GROUP 
HOME ECONOMICS GROUP 
ACADEMIC AND SCIENCE GROUP 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND COACHING 
GROUP 

THE STOUT INSTITUTE was the first 
school in America to specialize exclusively 
the preparation of teachers in Household and 
Industrial Arts, and in Part-Time and Voca- 
tional Education. 

THE STOUT INSTITUTE has been des- 
ignated by the State Board of Vocational Edu- | 
cation, and has been approved by the Federal! 
Board for Vocational Education, as the teat 
er training institution for Part-Time and \ 
cational Education for Wisconsin. 

Excellent Summer Recreation Activities 
Low living costs. 

For Summer Session Announcement and de- 
tailed information address 

Director, Summer Session 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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Unabridged Edition 


This is the first complete edition ever pub- 
lished for school use at a popular price. 
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These two titles are now part of 
the universally famous series 
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POPULAR CLASSICS 


Each of the fifteen titles in this series is a 
beautiful book. The type used is large, the 
covers are inviting, and the full-page illus- 
trations in color give added attractiveness. 
The price of these supplementary readers is 
remarkably low. 
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MISSOURI PLAYGROUND SET 


lesigned for schools—includes 1 Vol- 
Ball, 1 Net, 1 Volley Ball Guide, 
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Girls’ Bats. Retails for $13.20— 
ial price to schools $8.00 plus 25c 
P,P. 
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a vacation Worth While! 


see EUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin has proved 
its attractiveness to thousands of 
students, teachers and professional 
people eager for Europe. 

Quarters reserved exclusively for 
vacationists and pleasure travelers. 


*170 {up) Round Trip 


via Tourist Third Cabin 


Famous ships to choose from including the 
Majestic, world's largest, and the Minne- 
kahda, only steamer in the world devoted 
entirely to Tourist Third Cabin passengers. 
Plenty of sailings from New York and Mon- 
treal convenient to close of schools. 
Complete information from your local agent, or 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LinE- RED Szar Line 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARI ha el 


MAJESTIC HOTEL BLDG., 11th & sez coese 
Pine Sts., St. Louis, Mo., our offices 

elsewhere or any authorized steam- 

ship agent. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application make 
it easier to secure 


BETTER POSITIONS 


25 PHOTOS $1 .50 
SO pHotos $2.50 


Size 2% x3% 
Send your remittance and or- 
iginal photograph to the 


agency of which you are a 
member or to us. 
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I1E UNIVERSITY, the Teachers Col- 
leges and the High Schools of Mis- 
souri through their faculty members 

who are most directly interested in the 
development of athletics have taken a 
notable forward step in organizing The 
Missouri State High 

BS TATION School Athletie Asso- 
ciation, the consumma- 


tion of a Movment started some time ago 
and completed during the Convention of 
Administrators held in Columbia 
early in February. 

At this meeting a constitution and by- 
laws was adopted and a partial program 
agreel to. This constitution and by-laws 
mifies and organizes athletics on a state- 

ide basis and elarifies rules, regulations 
and procedure which here-to-fore have 
ben more or less chaotic and vague. 

The purposes of the organization as set 
forth in the constitution are: (a) To pro- 
mote sportmanship in teams and specta- 
(bh) To standardize eligibility re- 
quirements. (e) To protect the interests 
of members of the Association. (d) To 
promote as well as govern contests be- 
tween schools. 

A Board of Control is established as 
follows: Chairman O. G. Sanford, Tren- 
ton; L. W. King, Monroe City; Otto Du- 
bach, Kansas City; H. N. MeCall, Carter- 
ville; and Seeretary Carl Burris, Clayton. 


Sehe 0] 


yr 
tors. 


Membership is conditioned on reeogni- 


tion by the State Superintendent as a 
schoo! of seeondard rank and the payment 
ofa membership fee of three dollars if the 
enrollment is less than 200 and five dol- 
lars if it is more than 200. 

A school may be suspended from mem- 
bership by a two-thirds vote of the Board 
of Control and is automatically suspended 
for non-payment of dues. 

Rules of eligibility for players are set 
out in detail, provision is made that one- 
fourth of the net gate receipts from coun- 
ty, district, and state meet shall be paid 
to the Association. 

A copy of the Constitution and By-Laws 
may be had by requesting the same from 
arl Birrus, Seeretary of the Missouri 
Mate High School Athletie Association, 
Clayton, Missouri. 


HERE IS NO better opportunity 
offered the teacher for instilling 
wholesome ideas, ideals and atti- 
tudes of citizenship among her pupils than 
that afforded by the observation of Bird 
and Arbor Days. The observation of 
BIRD AND these days has been 
ARBOR DAYS Wisely provided for by the 
lawmakers of our State; 
but such laws ean do little more than eall 
attention to the importance of the mat- 
ter; the final value of the observation of 
these days rests, as so many others do, 
with the energy, initiative and desire of 
the teaher. 

‘‘Good manners’’ have been aptly de- 
fined as a liberal allowance of common- 
sense used with a proper regard for the 
feelings of others. ‘‘Good ecitizenship”’ 
may well be defined in the same terms, 
substituting ‘‘welfare’’ for ‘‘feelings.’’ 
It thus evolves as an intelligent attitude 
and proper regard for the welfare of those 
of this and future generations and is, 
therefore, closely related to conservation 
of resources. An interest in birds will 
develop a knowledge of their value in 
preserving the balance between insect and 
plant life. The depletion of forests have 
a direct effect on the conservation of bird 
life and a consequent bearing on insect 
and plant life. 

Boys can be made to see this relation. 
Unthinking sport which results in the 
killing of birds and the destruction of 
their eggs and nests becomes to a boy 
who has seen these relations not a sport 
but a crime and the fun of destruction is 
supplanted by the joy of protecting and 
encouraging the life that not only adds to 
the joy of living but contributes to means 
by which life is sustained. 

Teachers should encourage the organ- 
ization of Audubon Societies. <A letter to 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
of 1974 Broadway, New York City will 
bring literature and directions to assist 
in forming such organizations. 

The protection of our forests and our 
birds, and the planting and care of trees 
must supplant the careless greed for im- 
mediate gain on the part of our men and 
the thoughtlessness of impulsive fun on 
the part of our boys. 
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The proper observation of these two 
days, Bird Day on Mareh 21 and Arbor 
Day on April 9th will help. We are glad 
to publish in this issue material which we 
hope will be useful to teachers in this 
regard. 

RESIDENT COOLIDGE in an address 

delivered before the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association at Wash- 
ington on the birthday of the Father of 
His Country, emphasized a_ side of 
WASHINGTON Washington’s character 


AS A TEACHER Which has been too fre- 
quently overlooked by 


those who seek for his elements of great- 
ness. We are not accustomed to think of 
this most colossal figure of American His- 
tory in terms of education or as a special 
advocate of its application to the rank 
and file of citizens. 

It is well to have recalled to our at- 
tention as the president did those words 
of Washington’s Farewell Address: 

‘*Promote then as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of government gives force 
to publie opinion, it is essential that pub- 
lie opinion should be enlightened.”’ 

Perhaps for the reason that they serve 
less the purposes of politicians than other 
quotations from this idealized leader, his 
words, advoeating the establishing of a 
great national university and his will be- 
queathing property to that end on eon- 
dition that the government would ecooper- 


ate in bringing it about, have not he 
kept as prominently before the pub! 
they might have been. Are we too }) 
to remember that Washington was a sla 
owner and to forget that by the terms 
the will by which he freed his slaves | 
provided for their education? 

We are indebted to Mr. Coolidg: 
calling our attention to these traits 
Washington’s which while inereasin: 
wonder at the vision of this Cinein 
of the West strengthens us in our 
that education is the most fundament 


business of a democracy and that its sy 


port is the finest expression of true 
triotism. 

Closing his address the President 

‘Our country has prospered, our » 
ernment is secure. 
and that seeurity flow from the schoo! a 
the church. They are the product of t! 
mind and the soul. 
the character of the American p: 
Through and through Washington is t 
great example of character. 
to bestow that heritage upon his count 
We shall fail in our estimation and 
derstanding of him unless we remen 
that during his lifetime he helped to !» 
a place of religious worship ; in his wi! 
provided for institutions of learning at 
in his farewell address he emphasized 1 
spiritual values of life. But what he d 
was even more eloquent than what he sa 
He was a soldier, a patriot, a staes 
but in addition to all these he was a 
teacher.’’ 


The Book of Rural Life, Knowledge and Inspiration. 


N THIS DAY when of the making of 

books there is no end it is not often 

that one is thrilled by the examination 
of a new book and still less by the exami- 
nation of a set of ‘‘reference books.’’ 
That such an experience is still possible 
you should not deny until you have seen 
the ten volume set of ‘‘The Book of Rural 
Life’’ published by the Bellows-Durham 
Company of Chicago. First, as an ex- 
ample of good book-making it demands 
your respect—artistic, substantial, clearly 
printed on good paper and illustrated in 


a way that challenges your admi 
and stimulates your desire to read 4 
study the context. Second, y 
thrilled by the editorship and the a 
ship represented—truly here is an orga! 
zation that should be able to prod: 
attractive, a readable and above all an : 
thoritative work. As a Missourian } 


Y 


feel a pride that the publishers come fre! 


a Missouri family, members of whi 


at the present time prominently connecte: 
with those departments and organizatiols 


that are faithfully working for thie « 
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velopment and perpetuity of a wholesome 
rural life within our state. You are im- 
pressed with the large number of Mis- 
sourians who have contributed special ar- 
ticles to the work as you notice such 
names in the list as John Ashton, member 
of the Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture and prominently connected with the 
‘‘Breeder’s Gazette; C. H. Eckles. former- 
ly Professor of Dairy Husbandry in the 
University of Missouri; Wm. C. Ether- 
idge, Professor of Field Crops, University 
of Missouri; H. W. Foght, formerly head 
of the Department of Education at Kirks- 
ville; Marie Turner Harvey, of Porter 
School fame, Specialist in Rural Eduea- 
tion at Kirksville and member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the M. S. T. A.; 
M. F. Miller, Professor of Soils, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Dean F. B. Mumford of 
the Missouri College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Earle L. Overholser, 
formerly assistant in botany at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and now Professor of 
Pomology in the University of California; 
Louise Stanley recently chairman of the 
Department of Home Economies, Univer- 
sity of Missouri and now Chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economies, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; J. J. Tigert, U. 
S. Commissioner of Edueation, formerly 
Professor of Philosophy and Psychology 
at Central College, Fayette, Mo.; E. A. 
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Trowbridge, chairman of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department, University of Mis- 
souri; the late Henry J. Waters editor of 
the Weekly Kansas City Star and the late 
J. C. Whitten Professor of Horticulture 
and the Experiment Station University of 
Missouri. These people, many of whom 
are well known to nearly every Mis- 
sourian, are a sufficient recommendation 
of the authorship of some %50 of those 
most capable of making authoritative and 
worthwhile contributions to such a work. 

Third you are thrilled with the purpose 
of the work and the contemplation of 
the thousands of people whom it will 
serve. It will be a veritable source book 
of plans and material for the rural teacher 
and a inspiration to the rural student. The 
farmer will find in it a hand book for the 
solution of many of his problems and the 
farm wife will welcome it as a source of 
helpful suggestions and directions to her 
daily tasks and in her aspiration for a 
better social life for her farm family. 

For six years the editors have labored 
to produce this work for a special field. 
Their measure of suecess cannot be fore- 
told by a superficial examination of the 
set of books, it is true, but we are tempted 
to prophesy that it will prove to be highly 
successful and far reaching in its good 
influence. 


High School Principals Launch Organization. 


T IS EVIDENT that there is an ur- 
gent need for professionalizing the 
position of the high school princi- 


pal. For many years the city and 
county superintendents have had their 
respective organizations in addition to 
their departments in the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. Through these or- 
ganizations they have accomplished 
much of benefit to their position and 
standing, as well as to the schools they 
represent. The high school principals 
of some states have such an organiza- 
tion as State Principals’ Associations. 
Through these organizations they have 
made great progress toward profes- 
sionalizing their position. 

If such work can be accomplished by 
the organizations of the superintend- 
ents of our states and similar accom- 
plishments be made by organizations 


of principals of other states, then it is 
only reasonable to believe that the prin- 
cipals of the state of Missouri should 
unite their efforts to bring about many 
improvements in the principalship by 
means of some recognized organization. 

Preliminary steps for such an organ- 
ization in Missouri were taken during 
the summer session at the University 
of Missouri under the guidance of Dr. 
E. H. Ejikenberry of the Secondary 
School Department. At a meeting of 
all secondary principals a temporary 
organization was effected with Mr. W. 
Y. Lockridge as temporary chairman. 
A committee was selected by the chair- 
man to take the necessary steps so the 
new organization would become a 
recognized department in the State 
Teachers’ Association. 
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As a result of the work of the com- 
mittee and Mr. Lockridge and Dr. 
Eikenberry, a permanent organization 
was effected during the recent Teach- 
ers’ Association in St. Louis. At the 
meeting of members of the Secondary 
School Department, upon the recom- 
mendation of the president of the State 
Association, it was voted by those pres- 
ent to change the name of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Schools to that of 
Department of Secondary Principals. 
A committee was selected to petition 
the Executive Committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association that the name of 
this department be changed to that of 
Secondary Principals. 

With this change in mind all of the 
officers elected were high school prin- 
cipals from over the state. Mr. W. Y. 
Lockridge, Principal High School, 
Marshall, Missouri, was elected presi- 
dent; Mr. R. L. Davidson, Principal 
High School, Nevada, Missouri, vice- 
president; and Mr. Paul A. Grigsby, 
Principal High School, Huntsville, Mis- 
souri, secretary. 

It is the desire of the new organiza- 
tion to affiliate with the National As- 
sociation of Secondary Principals. 
Committees have been selected by the 
chairman to make this possible. In 
order that a successful organization be 


accomplished it will be necessary for 
every high school principal to take an 
active interest in the new organization, 
Its membership must not be a few 
high school principals over the state, 
but must have every secondary prin- 
cipal in Missouri enrolled. 

If present plans are carried out, the 
new association will meet in Colum. 
bia, either at the time of the meeting 
of the superintendents or on some other 
suitable date. At this meeting prob- 
lems that are of much concern to 
secondary school principals will be «is. 
cussed by men that are recognized au- 
thorities on the various subjects. Such 
discussions would prove valuable to al! 
principals. In addition, many vital 
problems that are constantly facing 
the high school principals could be 
cared for in a systematic way by the 
new organization. 


The greatest progress is made 
through organized effort toward a con- 
mon cause. The cause has been defined 
as the improvement and professional! 
ization of the position of the high 
school principal in Missouri. Co- 
operation and effort on the part of 
every principal toward that aim is be- 
ing sought. 


—Paul Grigsby, Secy. 


A Stitch in Time. 


By Nellie Lee Holt. 
From the Convocation Exercises broad cast to the public schools by K F R U, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


engine pull its long train into a 
station? Have you ever wondered 
how the engineer in his little box could 
ever select the right path for his cara- 
van? Have you ever seen him fail to 


H ensi YOU ever watched a giant 


find the two narrow tracks? No, he 
never fails. For he knows exactly 
which two he wants to follow. He does 
not need to hesitate though there are a 
hundred others near by. He has 
followed a plan. His neighbor engi- 
neer has followed a plan also. The 
dispatcher, the switchman, the engi- 
neer have planned. No one is confused. 
Each man has planned his work. Each 


man works his plan. And you are a 
passenger who rides in safety. 

The clothing you are wearing has 
been made with care. Each part fits 
the next one. Each seam follows the 
pattern. Otherwise the garment would 
be useless. The woman who makes 4 
dress follows her design as definitely 
as the man who pilots a train. Design, 
plan, foresight, are insurance against 
waste of energy and material. 

A stitch in time saves nine, recalls 
the ill-fated stocking. But it recalls 
much more. 

Have you ever looked forward te 
visiting friends? How much you would 
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have to say, to do, to enjoy! How 
jealcusly you would protect this one 
opportunity. But when you arrived, 
your excitement cooled. Your enthu- 
siasm withered. For they seemed too 
hurried to welcome you. They were 
not ready for you. Details of prepara- 
tion for you kept them distracted. You 
felt in the way. They had expected 
you. Yet they were not prepared when 
you arrived. A stitch in time—that is 
what they had neglected. There was 
more at stake than a stocking. There 
was the delicate treasure of friendship. 
You left them a little estranged. The 
next time you were not so eager to re- 
turn. 


“| haven’t time even to write to my 
friends!” “I haven’t time to read.” 
“I never get to play basket-ball.” “I'd 
love to go out for debate. But I haven’t 
time.” Is it that we are actually so 
rushed, or that we are extravagant 
with our time? Do we plan to use 
our time as though it were actually the 
passing moments of life? 


Into the average day there are crowd- 
ed many details. Some receive their 
due attention. Others are slighted. 
Suppose it became impossible to slight 
details because each was equally im- 
portant. What would we do? We 
would plan our work just as a rail- 
road dispatcher, a manufacturer, or a 
contractor plans his. 


Perhaps you saw the paving laid 


in your town last summer. Perhaps 
you watched a new bridge built. Each 
detail of that work was equally neces- 
sary. Nothing dared to be slighted or 
the wealth of the community would 
have been squandered, the lives of its 
people, endangered. As the work 
progressed nothing was left undone. 
For the contractor had made his blue- 
print. He had worked his plan. 


For years you have watched the 
routine of school life. You have seen 
the class hours pass from one to the 
next without a halt, without delay, 
without confusion. For that succes- 
sion of classes had been planned for. 
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Not only had the routine of classes 
been scheduled, but even the traffic of 
the pupils had been regulated. From 
one room to the next pupils passed 
without disorder. Doors were never 
blockaded by crowds. For a thought- 
ful principal had suggested which way 
pupils should go to reach their class- 
rooms in the shortest time. 


The dispatcher schedules his train. 
The contractor routes his sand-wagons. 
The principal directs the traffic in the 
halls. So the efforts of details are 
simplified. 

Every pupil is familiar with his 
teachers plan book. That hoary tat- 
tered mystery controls his work. For 
there are the questions of examination, 
the plans of his daily work, the record 
of past assignments. Though he may 
squirm beneath the duties that mon- 
ster outlines, he respects the teacher 
who has so mastered her material. 
“She knows her book,” he says. And 
that book is her plan book. 


The method which gives safety to the 
passenger, perfection to the garment, success 
to the contractor, order to the school, prog- 
ress to the teacher’s class, and pleasure to 
her friends, is the method of planning ahead. 
That method is no less necessary for a pupil. 
A stitch in time!—How well he understands 
that old proverb when examinations frighten 
him. Unvrepared? He had forgotten to look 
ahead. He was too busy to get the assign- 
ment the day is was due. Why was he too 
busy? Is his daily program really too crowd- 
ed? Or is it merely unorganized? If the 
pupil would put himself on an eight hour 
schedule, teachers would never hear the ex- 
cuse, “I did’nt have time.” To rush through 
the countless details of an unorganized school 
day, to study this, then that, and neither com- 
pletely, is not satisfactory to the pupil any 
more than to his teacher. No pupil enjoys 
facing an examination for which he is not 
prepared. He understands the futility of 
cramming. The burdens of half-completed 
assignments destroy the happy school life he 
longs for. He wants free time that is free 
of the hounding memory of something “to 
make up,”’ something left undone. 


The common sense of planning his work is 
obvious. But how? That is a different ques- 
tion. And the teacher, more experienced in 
planning work, should help the pupil schedule 
not only his class periods but also his study 
periods. Then he may schedule his recrea- 
tion and enjoy it with a sense of freedom, 
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Forestry’s Birthday. 


Frederick Dunlap, State Forester, Columbia, Mo. 


I‘ THE celebration of Arbor Day we 
observe the birthday of forestry in 

two senses—an historical sense and a 
creative sense. Actually in America the 
establishment of Arbor Day wa’ the way 
in which public interest in 
forestry first expressed it- 
self; and today Arbor Day | 
is the one most effective 
agency for arousing and 
expressing popular appre- 
ciation of forestry as it 
appeals to an ever increas: 
ing ecirele of our fellow 
citizens. From the be- 
ginning Arbor day ha 
achieved its most notabk 
results when celebated in 
the schools and it remains 
today peculiarly a schoo 
holiday. 

The benefits of Arbo 
Day are immediate in th 
improvement of the ground: 
in which the trees are 
planted and its benefits ar 
permanent in so far as the 
tree planter arrives at a 
better appreciation of how 
dependent the human race 
is on forests and the othe) 
resources of nature. Ow 
care must be to see to it 
that the trees we _ plant 
flourish in their new loca- 
tion but no must we 
make sure that the interest 


less 


of those who plant is not absorbed en- 
the that 
planted but that it is enlarged to cover 
the whole relationship of our civilization 
the 


tirely in separate trees are 


to our forests and to all varied re- 
sourees of nature. 

It is all so simple, having discovered 
in some field or woods or piece of brushy 
bottom ground a sapling tree that suits 
our faney, to dig its roots out of the soil 
and site where it 


remove it to a new 


ee ————————————————————__________ 





Frederick Dunlap, 
State Forester for Missouri. 


can more adequately meet our 
shelter and ornament that the failure 


the tree to thrive is a distinet disappoint- 


ment. 
this failure t 
show proper appreciation 
of the distinction we hi 
conferred upon the tree in 
selecting it from out the 
hundreds of others that 
were left behind. The 
failure is rather in our own 
neglect to furnish the new- 
lv planted tree with some 
one or more of the require. 
ments necessary for its 
life or in our selection of a 
variety of tree unsuited to 
our purposes. 

The kind of tree we plant 
must be one adapted t 
our soil and climate. If 
it grows native so much 
the better but our choice is 
by no means confined to 
native species. The whit 
nine of the Lake States, the 
ponderosa pine of the 
Rocky Mountains and thi 
Norway spruce of Europe 
all grow well in Missouri. 
The red gum from the low- 
lands and the tulip poplar 
from the neighboring slopes 
alike thrive under vastl) 
different conditions in the 
streets of Columbia. Our 


sonal breach of faith in 


three fence-post trees, the hedge, locust 


and eatalpa are widely cultivated far 


side their natural ranges. Every one wl! 


want to make his own list of ornamen- 
tal trees; in mine the 
stand high along with the tulip poplar, 
the white oak, the white ash, the white 
elm. the hard maple, the catalpa and ‘hi 
horse chestnut. 

Practically all the shade trees plante: 
outside the larger cities of Missouri are 


red gum would 


} 
{ 
i 


need for 


It is as though there were a per. 















dug up from where nature has planted 
them. Nursery-grown trees are better 
and where available they should be used. 
Because they are grown in rich soil, are 
frequently transplanted and constantly 





rr cultivated, their roots are eurbed and 
0 confined to a smaller compass so that 
int- —F most of them are saved and sold with 
eo} the tree. Besides the nurseryman has 
' taken care to give his trees a properly 
a developed crown—something few wild 
trees have. 
“¢ In transplanting we must remember 
the that trees are the most elaborately or- 
hat @ ganized individuals in the vegetable 


The kingdom and that there is such a nicety 
f adjustment between their roots, bole, 


WY ° 
bai branches, bark and foliage that any loss 
cai one of these parts suffers must be made 
“en good or balaneed by a corresponding re- 
ote duction of other parts before adjustment 
fa is again, established. The smaller the 
Pa trees We transplant the more successful 
work will be. For this reason and 
ant Me because of the economy with which small 
, trees can be handled we use seedling 
If trees only a few years old when we plant 
ial forests for raising timber. Trees planted 


for ornament are usually several years 
P old and six to twelve feet high in order 
that they may produce an immediate ef- 


re fect. The accompanying drawing shows 
he better than a lengthy statement the things 
he most necessary to bear in mind if such a 
aad tree is to be planted successfully.* Re- 
Aa member that the leaves need sunshine 
= and the roots need not only water but 
lee the oxygen of the air; see that these are 
as available and the tree can be counted on 
ly to do its part. 

he And just as the tree does its part to 


ms make ours a better community and a bet- 
ter state to live in for us and for our 
; children so let us do our larger part to 
so use this land of milk and honey, this 
land of fertile fields and flowing waters, 
N- of forests and plains, of sunshine and 
ld showers, that it may be for our children 
an even more fruitful and more beautiful 


*1) f 


me name than we have found it. This is 
; but to repay in kind to our heirs the debt 
- we owe to the pioneers who have opened 

up this country for us and made it 
od ready for our use. Their task was the 


- subjugation of untamed nature and they 
have done it well. Our task is to take 
nature as she has been tamed and made 






*See page 125 
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to do the will of man and lead her into 
ways of fruitfulness. 

How we shall handle the resources of 
nature depends on what resources we are 
eonsidering. Our minerals—coal, lead, 
zine, marble, ete., are a gift from the 
geological past, fixed in amount however 
large that amount may be and once used 
never to be replaced. Unused as 
the most part our iron ore it remains for- 
ever. Economy of use and close recovery 
or the saving of waste for later rework- 
ing is our best guide here. Water power 
on the other hand runs to waste until we 
use it. Here the need is for early and 
full development. 

Virgin forests have usually been viewed 
as mines of wood—a gift from the past 
to be cut away and the land put into 
farms. Such indeed was what happened 
to our forests up until 1880. Beginning 
about that time owners of cut-over land 
encountered difficulties in selling their 
land as fast. as they eut off the timber. 
Their first solution was a 
ealled high pressure sales methods which 
placed much land that proved unfit for 
farming in the hands of men who did 
not understand farming. Today farmers 
realize that high-priced labor trequires 
fertile land to pay its wages and there is 
less demand than once existed for the less 
productive cut-over land. Neglected, this 
has again grown up to timber and the vol- 
unteer growth has served to teach us the 
lesson that timber too is a crop and does 
grow. An inquiry into the growth of 
these stands of natural growth 
astonishes us in the rapidity with which 
they have grown and the profits possible 
from their growth. Too often these 
profits are only possible and not real for 
the reason that fire has left its mark in 
the woods so that the growing trees are 
too defective to have commercial value. 
For the wildfire that runs through the 
woods in Missouri is rarely the holocaust 
that it is in the forests of the north and 
west; rather does wildfire play the cheat 
leaving us with an empty purse. The 
trees are left but their commercial value 


is for 


resort to so- 


second 


is gone. 
As matters stand in Missouri today 
there are many land-owners that are 


ready to work with nature and grow tim- 
ber on land that they cannot farm, In 
so far as these are farmers and have their 
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timber-land under fence few difficulties knowledge of how the growth of timbe; 
confront them. But the owner of un- can be increased and made more protit. 
fenced land suffers from wildfire that able. Among all who live in the country 
runs through the woods each spring and and all who visit the country there j 
fall damaging his growing timber so _ need of a better appreciation of the da 
greatly that there may be nothing of age wildfire does not merely to the la: 
value to harvest. The actual work of owner but even more to the whole e¢ 
controlling wildfire in Missouri presents munity for it loses some of the prosperity 
no difficult problem once we have a pub- that is its by right. 
lic sentiment that is thoroughly con- Existing practices have been endured 
vineed that wildfire should be controlled. for a generation and that it may requir, 
Protection from fire is properly the busi- another generation to mend matters con. 
ness of the public in our forests no less pletely should not deter us from mal 
than in our cities and when, as it is the start. Our first progress will come 
with us, fire protection becomes mainly through the help of those who now vote 
a problem in popular education the public yltimate success rests with those nov 
is the only agency that is qualified to school. To them through their teacliers 
undertake it. ; 
Two things are needed for the advance- We Ur8e that the observance of Arbor 
ment of forestry in Missouri today. Day be made in very fact the Birthday 
Among farmers there is need for a wider of Forestry. 


Some Arbor & Bird Day Suggestions. 


or many years the following law has been on the statutes of Missouri. Its ob- 
K servance is not as general as it should be. With the assistance of Frederick 

Dunlap, State Forester, THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY in this issue endeavors to 
present material that will stimulate the desire to obey the law and at the same time fur- 
nish some material that may be useful in an Arbor day program. 

“The first Friday after the first Tuesday in April of each year is hereby set apart 
as Arbor day for this state, and all teachers, pupils and patrons are requested to ob- 
serve the same in their respective school districts by encouraging the planting of trees, 
shrubbery and flowers upon and around the school grounds of their districts, that 
said grounds may be rendered pleasant and attractive—a part of said day to be devoted 
to literary exercises, having special reference to the work in hand, as the teacher or 
committee in charge may direct, and the afternoon to be devoted to the improvement 
and ornamentation of the school grounds.” Sec. 11156, Revised School Law. 

Of more recent orign is the law setting aside March 21st, the Vernal equinox, to be 
observed as Bird Day. We direct the attention of our readers to excerpts from a report 
of a Committee of the United States Senate on the economic value of birds, which is 
printed on a following page. 


THE TREE OF MY LIFE. SANCTUARY. 
WHEN SOME one has slipped you a dirk in 
MY LIFE is like a sturdy tree deep-grounded the dark, 
in God’s care, _When eyes that are loving are lies; 
And nourished well and made to grow by a oe one you trusted has made you 
ee Sees oye. And somehow the heart in you dies, 
’ 2 - - = shi 
The roots are cords of reverent love and hold aaa -_ for you, hurt for you, trouble 
me firm for aye; enoug . 
; ; To shatter the faith of a man; 
The trunk, undying faith that grows more Byt don’t ever think there is trouble s 
strong from day to day. tough 
The branches are the thouvhts I think; the That you can’t overcome it—you can. 
leaves the words I speak; When living is losing its flavor to you 
The blossoms are intents to do, however frail When worry is making you old: 
and weak. When there is no joy in the thing that you 


0, 

Nor truth in the thing you are told; 
There’s balm for you, calm for you out in the 
: ee e . ‘ wild, 

And when my life is growing right, my deeds There’s hope for you up on the hill 
are kind and true. ; ms Get up in the timber and play like a child 
—Harriette Wilbur. You can overcome it—you will, 


As by its fruit the tree is known, so will my 
life be, too; 


4 | 
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Get up in the timber; the trail and the trees 
Will make you a man in a day. 
The smell of the soil and the breath of the 
breeze 
Will blow all your troubles away. 
There’s pine for you, wine for you, hope for 
you there 
The sun and the moon and the star— 
If the ways of the city are not on the square, 
Get up in the woods—where they are. 
—Douglas Malloch. 


THE SERVICE OF THE TREES. 


“HOMES!” 
range, 
“Lintel and floor, roof-beam and door, 
Homes we build and deserts we change 
To cities that smoke and roar. 
Steel and stone may come to their own, 
But first we shaped and prepared for these, 
We raise the world, who are overthrown, 
We rise and toil!” said the trees. 


said the forest, shagging the 


“Ships!” said the forest, tossing its plumes, 
“The weltering tide we master and ride; 
Oceans and smoke with hurricane dooms, 
All ports of the world beside. 
Iron and steel may set their seal 
On hull and keel, with clanging boasts, 
We have won a world to unveil and re- 
veal 
All continents and coasts!” 


“Beauty!” the forest in silver light, 

Breathed dim and strange through the sun- 
set change; 

Star-crowned, striding along the height, 
Lord of the lofty range. 

“No stone takes lines of such vast designs— 
No steel such immortal mysteries! 

From the birch by the lake to the mountain 


pines, 
We dwell with God!” said the trees. 
—W. R. Benet. 


THE FOREST TROUBADOUR. 


DOWN IN the heart of the greenwood, be- 
side the dim lake-shore 

Is the trysting-place of the forest folk, and 
the forest troubadour. 

There, when the blue dusk deepens, and the 
stars wheel on through space, 

The birds and the beasts and the forest folk 
creep to the trysting-place. 

Then the greenwood piper, who comes, when 
the day is done, 

From the rim of the furthermost valley, where 
the sunset gold is spun, 

Plays, as the wood aisles darken, a haunting, 

.. Witchlike air, 

Till even the hawk is gentled, and the gray 
wolf leaves his lair. 

So bird and beast and forest child listen in 
silent awe, 

Forget their former enmity, forget the jungle 


aw. 

Then fairy bows to goblin, and toads creep 
from the rocks, 

And even the timid forest hares hobnob with 
the redtailed fox. 
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And any venturesome human who finds the 
trysting-place, 

And hears the piper’s music, is given heart of 
grace 

To understand the greenwood speech and to 
follow, unafraid, 

The darkest trail of the forest heart and the 
wildest woodland glade. 

—Henry C. Pitz. 


A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE MASTER. 


INTO THE woods my Master went, 
Clean, forspent, forspent. 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to Him; 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 
And He was well content; 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
= Death and Shame would woo him 
ast, 
From under the trees they drew Him last; 
’Twas on a tree they slew Him—last: 
When out of the woods He came. 
—Sidney Lanier. 


SHADE. 


THE KINDLIEST thing God ever made, 
His hand of very healing laid 
Upon a fevered world, is shade. 


His glorious company of trees 
Throw out their mantles, and on these 
The dust-stained wanderer finds ease. 


Green temples, closed against the beat 
Of noontime’s blinding glare and heat, 
Open to any pilgrim’s feet. 


The white road blisters in the sun; 
Now, half the weary journey done. 
Enter and rest, O weary One! 


And feel the dew of dawn still wet 
Beneath thy feet, and so forget 
The burning highway’s ache and fret. 


This is God’s hospitality, 
And who so rests beneath a tree 
Hath cause to thank Him gratefully. 
—Theodosia Garrison. 


A FOREST HYMN. 


THE GROVES were God’s first temples. Ere 
man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave 
And spread the roof above them—ere he 
framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems, in the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 








& 
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Nature Lover’s Creed. 


I believe in nature and in God's out-of-doors. 

I believe in pure air, fresh water and abundant sunlight. 

I believe in the mountains, and as I lift up mine eyes to behold them, I receive 

and strength. 

I believe that below their snowy crowns their mantles should be ever green. 

I believe in the forests where the sick may be healed and the weary strength« 

where the aged may renew their youth, and the young gather stores of wisdom vy 

shall abide with them forever. 

I believe that the groves were God's first temples, and that here all hearts shou 

glad, and no evil thought come to mar the peace; I believe that all who seek sh 

within these aisles should guard the noble heritage from harm, and the fire 
never be allowed to roam unwatched. 

7. I believe in the hig! 
springs and lakes, 
would have noble 
stand guard aro 
them; upon the n 
tain sides I would sg; 
a thick carpet of k 
and moss through vy 
the water might fir 
way into the valley: 
onward to the ocea 
I believe in the 
trees which have s 
for thousands of y 
and pray that no 
shall come nigh the 
I believe in the ax 
the trained woodsm 
and would have it |! 
down the mature tr¢ 
today that we may s 
lumber for our 1 
and the trees of smal 


har 


growth have more 
air and space. 
I believe in the seeds of the trees, and would gather and plant them, and I \ 
care for the seedlings until they are ready to stand with their brothers i: 
forests and plains; then the wilderness and the dry land shall be glad an 
desert shall rejoice. 
I believe in protecting the birds and animals that 
live amidst the trees, and the ferns and mosses and 
the blossoming plants. 
12. I believe in all the beautiful things of nature, and 
would preserve, protect and cherish them. 
“Come let’s to the fields, the meads, and the mountains, 
The forests invite us, the streams and the fountains.” 
; —Mrs. P. S. Peterson. 
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BIRD PUZZLE. 


1. There’s a bird whose name tells if he 
flies fast or slow; 
One which boys use when with long 
strides they go; 
There is one that tells tales although he 
n't sing; 
1. And one that flies high, but is held by 
string. 
5. By one a high rank in the army is 
6. There’s another whose name with one 
iter is spelled; 
There is one that a farmer in harvest 
yuld use; 
And one you can easily fool if you 
se; 
What bird, at dessert, is it useful to 
i? 
10. And which in the chimney place oft 
hung of old? 
11. Which bird wears a bit of the sky 
in its dress? 
12. Which one always stands in the cor- 
ner at chess? 
13. There is one built a church, of Lon- 
don the pride; 
14. We have one when 
friend by our side; 


we walk with a 


Answers to 


Swift 
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What bird would its bill find useful at 

tea? 

16. 
with at 

17. 
wears? 

18. And which the same name as a small 
island bears? 

19. Which bird is foolish 
stupid and silly, 

20. And which always wanting to pun- 
ish poor Billy? 

21. Which bird is 
his trade? 

22. And which is 

s are made? 

One, we're 

Heaven’s gate sings; 

24. There’s one which in Holland the new 
baby brings. 

25. What bird have we with us in eating 
and drinking? 

26. One, used for a fence, you can say 
without thinking. 

27. What bird 
jest? 

28. Which is one too lazy to build her own 
nest? 

29. From a high 
name is inferred. 

30. Guess these, and you’re wise as Min- 
erva’s own bird. 


And which would its tail use to steer 
» 9 

sea. 
Which proudly a musical instrument 


called and 


an artisan, works at 


the stuff of which 


told by the poet at 


is a scoffer, a scorner, a 


wind at 


evening one 


—Selected. 


Bird Puzzle. 


Nut-cracker 





Stilt 

Tattler 
Kite 
Adjutant 
Jay 
Thrasher 
Gull 





Crane 
Blue Bird 
Rook 
Wren 

Chat 
Spoon-Bill 


16. Rudder-Duc) 
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STATE OF MISSOURI 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD 
— COLLEGIATE COURSES in all subjects. 
Opportunities for specialization in Home Economies, Agricul 
ture, Kindergarten, Grade and High Sehool Training. 
Modern Commercial Department. 
An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 
Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 


Write for our catalog. 


CLYDE M. HILL, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD 


“IT IS INCUMBENT upon all class-room teachers to secure ful! stg 
pursue advanced specialized courses to fit themselves better for their posi 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE vacle 
STATE ] 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 
Offers four years of 
Prepares teachers for 


In every school building and in every school room there 
school. 


should be a teacher thoroughly prepared in all subject matter 


far beyond that which is being taught. The opening of the Offers commercial a 





spring quarter will offer opportunity for many teachers to enter Served 4671 differett 
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—SecTion 7 Missourr TEACHERS CopE or ETHICs. 








ETHICS—TRAINING—SERVICE 


The Missouri Teachers Code of Ethies has recognized the value 
to the teachers—and to the teacher’s pupils, of proper training. It 
irges you to seek better training that you may render better service. 


AN INSTITUTION THAT TRAINS 


The primary purpose of this institution is to train teachers so 
they may render better service. 

May we serve you so you can serve others? 

The spring short term opens April 26. Five hours credit may 
he made in five weeks before the summer term opens June 1. Upon 
your request we will send you a catalogue of these two terms. 
Better start planning now to attend. 


NorTHWEST MIssouURI 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President Maryville, Mo. 








SOUTHEAST MissouRI 


COLLEGE 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


d college work. 


rten, grades and high CAPE GIRARDEAU 


es, 


a , A Standard Coeducational institution of higher 
tyear, an increase of 


learning. Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. in Ed. 





Special departmnts of Art, Home Ec., Agricul- 


is over $1,500. ture, and Manual Training. 


Excellent cafeteria. Spring term opens April 12; Summer term June 1. 


Send for Catalog or write for more detailed informa- 


tion. 
after April 26 and 10 win 
term, June Ist. : 
; Joseph A. Serena, President R. S. Douglass, Dean 
og. 


Warrensburg, Mo. 
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17. Lyre-bird 24. Stork 

18. Canary 25. Swallow 

19. Loon 26. Rail 

20. Whip-poor-will 27. Mocking Bird 
21. Weaver 28. Cuckoo 

22. Bunting 29. Nightingale 
23. Lark 30. Owl 


WITHOUT BIRDS SUCCESSFUL AGRI- 
CULTURE WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE. 


nereased acreage and larger crops means 
|: vast increase of insect life as the result 

of a more constant and abundant supply 
of food. Even now, despite the incessant 
warfare waged against them, insects are not 
diminishing in numbers. On the contrary, in 
many localities they are increasing. Espe- 
cially are new pests finding their way into 
the country, and as these usually are unac- 
companied by the enemies which keep them 
in check at home, they frequently run riot in 
the new-found paradise. Well-known instan- 
ces are the cotton boll-weevil and the gypsy 
brown-tailed moths. To birds then, we must 
look for allies in the continuous warfare 
against insect pests, and if they are to play, 
even the same relative part in the future, as 
they have in the past, they should not only 
be protected, but determined efforts should 
be made to increase their numbers and make 
their work more effective. 

What would happen were birds extermi- 
nated no one can foretell with absolute cer- 
tainty, but it is more than likely—nay it is al- 
most certain—that within a limited time not 
only would successful agriculture become im- 
possible, but the destruction of the greater 


THE BROWN THRASHER. 
By Courtesy of Nat’l Audubon Society. 


part of vegetation would follow. It is be 
lieved that a permanent reduction in the nur. 
ber of birds, even if no species are actua 
exterminated, will inevitably be followed 
disastrous consequences. 

—wNational Geographical Magazine. 


The Economic Value of Birds to Agriculture. 


An excerpt from the Senate Committee’s Report on “Migratory Bird Bill” about 1912- 


66 NYONE who has read recent esti- 
A mates of the decrease in insectivorous 
birds and the increase of herbivorous 
insects can readily believe that as the mam- 
mals succeeded reptiles insects will soon 
possess the earth, unless some agency is 
discovered to check their increase. 

“We are prone to bear the usual and 
slowly accumulating burdens with dull res- 
ignation and patience. The life and prop- 
erty losses and taxes that are inherited and 
constant we take for granted. It is the con- 
centrated and unusual calamities that shock 
and excite the spirit of opposition and the 
desire to prevent a_ recurrence. By the 
sinking of the Titanic, 1,300 lives were lost, 
and the world was filled with fear and sympa- 
thy. Tuberculosis claims 190,000 victims a 
year in this country and pneumonia 160,000, 
y t we bear this awful loss of life with the 
passing comment that it is a great pity. 

“As long ago as 1904, Dr. C. L. Marlatt, 
basing his estimates on the crop reports of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
asserted that the loss to the agricultural in- 
dustries in that year caused by insects alone 
could be conservatively placed at $795,100,- 
000, and this estimate does not include a dol- 
lar for the use of insecticides. 


“Mr. Forbush, in his most comprehensiv: 


book entitled ‘Useful Birds,’ maintains that 
the insect pests destroy agricultural products 


to the value of $800,000,000 a year. We 


use large numbers so freely in these days 


that hundreds of millions mean no more t 
us than hundreds of thousands did a few 
years ago. There are about 600 colleges ir 
the United States today. 


lation. 
sity buildings is estimated at $260,000,00 
and the endowments at $219,000,000. 


they should be destroyed tomorrow—buili- 


ings and endowments—the insect tax of one 
year would replace them and leave a balance: 
sufficient to endow 32 new universities in thi 
sum of $10,000,000 each. 


“We have 
20,000,000 school children, and the cost 
their education has become by far the hea’ 
iest tax laid upon the surplus of the country 
yet it costs more by many millions to feed 
our insects than it does to educate our chi: 
dren. If there is any way in which the vas 
and destructive tax upon the national income 
can be prevented or stayed or resisted ! 
any appreciable measure it would seem to 0 
the part of wisdom to act without delay. 
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“For many years individuals at their own 
expense and voluntary societies and represen- 
tatives of the civilized nations the world over 

ave studied and estimated the value of 

to the human race. We call attention 
at this time to but a few of the estimates 
made, and such as seem to be fair and re- 
liable, but enough, we think, to prove that in 
this country at least we have ruthlessly dis- 
turbed, if not destroyed, one of nature’s 
wisest and most valuable balances between 
the birds and their natural food, and it is 
clear to those informed upon this subject that 
unless radical and immediate measures are 
adopted to restore a sure, safe and natural 
equilibrium between insectivorous birds and 
their foods the time will soon come when the 
annual loss caused by insects to agriculture 
in this country alone will be counted in bil- 
lions instead of millions of dollars. 

“Most insects like the green leaf louse, or 
aphis, so destructive to the hop industry and 
many other of our most valuable fruits and 
vegetables, reproduce their kind at the rate 
of ten sextillion to the pair in one season. 
This number means 40,000 for every square 
inch of land that is above water. Placed in 
Indian file, 10 to the inch, it would take light, 
traveling at the rate of 180,000 miles per 
second, 2,500 years to reach the file leader. 

“The potato bug is less fecund. One pair 
will reproduce from fifty to sixty millions only 
in a season. The natural increase of one 
pair of gypsy moths would defoliage the 
United States in eight years. 

“These estimates I quote from Prof. For- 
bush, who in turn gathered them from the 
United States Biological Survey, and we may 
say that these cases are fair examples of the 
reproductive powers of the insectile world. 
Locusts, army worms, and chinch bugs, unless 
checked in procreation, soon become countless 
hordes, devastating wide areas of the earth’s 
surface. 

“It is to be rembered that 
eat. Some of them increase their size at 
birth 10,000 times in 30 days. Dr. Lintner, 
of the New Jersey Board of Agriculture, re- 
ports 176 species of insects attacking the 
apple tree. (U.S. Biological Survey). About 
the same number attack the peach, plum, and 
cherry trees. Dr. Packard finds 400 species 
feeding upon the oak; 300 attack the conifera. 
The number feeding upon cereals, grains, and 
garden crops is also very large. 

“The reports of the Bureau of Entomology 
show that destruction by some insects is 
widely spread and is increasing. Dr. Mar- 
latt estimates that the loss to the wheat-grow- 
ing States in 1904 occasioned by the Hessian 
fly was about $50,000,000. Dr. Shinar es- 


insects live to 





I SAW with open eyes 

_ Singing birds sweet 

Sold in the shops 

_ For the people to eat— 

Sold in the shops of stupidity street. 


timates the damage done to crops in the 
Mississippi Valley caused by the chinch bug 
in one year as high as $100,000,000. The 
Rocky Mountain locusts, in years of their 
greatest activity, caused the States of the 
Northwest more than $150,000,000. Dr. Lint- 
ner estimates the annual loss to farmers 
caused by cutworms at $100,000,000. The 
terrible loss of $800,000,000 a year is fairly 
easy of proof. 

“That the worm does not eat everything 
that grows is due to several causes—weather, 
parasites, fungi, insect diseases, insectivorous 
birds, and mechanically applied poisons, which 
are expensive, unnatural, and dangerous. 
However large may be the share of parasites, 
fungi, and weather in checking the increase 
of destructive insects, investigation shows that 
it is lamentably insuflicient, and the briefs 
of the bird defenders pretty clearly indicate 
that the birds have been, are, and will be 
without question one of the most important 
agencies in staying the inroads of insect de- 
vastation. Men who have had this subject 
at heart and in hand for many years assert 
that bird life is one of the most indispensable 
balancing forces of nature. 

“‘We cite a few instances in support of the 
foregoing. All birds eat, and most of them 
eat most of the time, and they eat insects and 
little else. The old: bird has just as keen 
an appetite as the young bird, and he is 
much larger and his daily ration is almost 
incredible. 

“Mr. Treadwell, of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, fed a young robin 68 angle 
or earth worms in one day. Mr. Nash, of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, fed a 
robin 70 cutworms a day for 15 days. A young 
crow will eat twice its weight a day of almost 
anything that happens to be brought before 
him. The State orinthologist of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Forbush, by careful and painstaking 
observation has collected much reliable in- 
formation on this subject. He has seen two 
parent grossbeaks in 11 hours make 450 
trips to their nests carrying two or more 
larvas at a time. Sparrows, chickadees, vir- 
eous, martins, and warblers made from 40 
to 60 trips an hour with their beaks filled 
with ail manner of insects. Under the super- 
vision of the United States Biological Survey 
he crops of 3,500 birds were examined. Thirty 
grasshoppers and 250 caterpillars were found 
in the crops of cuckoos. In the crop of a 
nighthawk we found 60 grasshoppers and in 
another 500 mosquitoes; 38 cutworms were 
found in the crop of a blackbird; 70 canker- 
worms were found in the crop of a cedar bird. 
Prof. Tschudi estimates the diet of a song 
sparrow at 1,500 larvae a day.”’ 


I saw in vision 
The worm in the wheat 
And in the shops 
Nothing for people to eat 
Nothing for sale in stupidity street. 
—Ralph Hodgson. 
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Johnny Appleseed. 


By E. R. Smith in “National Apple Week’ 


NE DAY early in the spring of 1801 as 

Isaac Stedden worked in the clearing 

near his cabin in Licking County, Ohio, 
he saw a strange-looking traveler approaching 
on horseback. Travelers were rare in those 
days, and, notwithstanding the odd appearance 
and manners of this man, Mr. Stedden of- 
fered him the scant courtesies of his cabin. 
He remained only a few days and had little 
to say of himself or his destination, but while 
he tarried as a guest he talked chiefly of 
planting apple trees so that the settlers might 
have other food than the wild meat and fish 
found in the forests and streams. He took 
from his saddlebags a quantity of apple seeds 
and planted them about the cabin and then 
departed. 

Five years later another settler, who had 
cleared away the forest and built a cabin on 
the banks of the Ohio river, a little above 
what is now Steubenville, saw a queer craft 
coming down the river. It consisted of two 
canoes lashed together. A lone man was the 

“crew.”’ He was oddly and scantily dressed, 
barefoot, and he wore for a head covering, 
or hat, a tin pan. This, it was found after- 
wards, served the dual purpose of hat and 
stew pan in which he cooked his food—corn- 
meal mush and coffee. 

He informed the settler that his name was 
John Chapman and that the cargo in his 
canoes consisted of bags of apple seed, which 
he had gathered about the cider presses in 
New York and Pennsylvania, and that he in- 
tended to plant them and grow apple trees 
for the settlers. He set about his work at 
once. Following the streams and their trib- 
utaries he stopped and planted apple seeds 
wherever he found suitable ground for a 
nursery. He enclosed these spots with fences 
made of brush. Each year he returned to 
eare for the growing trees and to plant new 
nurseries. When settlers came he urged 
them to plant trees and advised them as to 
what varieties to plant. It is said that his 
favorite apple was the Rambo. A substantial 
proof of this is disclosed by the fact that 
this particular apple was afterwards found 
on nearly every farm in the region traversed 
by this pioneer nurseryman. 

He kept ahead of the settlements and each 
year planted apple seeds farther west. In this 
way he covered most of Ohio and came far 
into Indiana. For more than forty years he 
kept steadily at his work, and doubtless there 
is no other region in the United States where 
the early settlers planted so many fruit trees 
as were grown in Johnny Appleseed’s ter- 
ritory. There still remain many old orch- 
ards bearing fruit on trees taken from the 
Appleseed nurseries. “The good that men 
do lives after them.” 

Probably the most nearly authentic account 
of John Chapman and his work is found in 
the Historic Annals of Ohio, published by 
the Ohio Historical Society in 1861. It is 
there stated that he was born in Massachusetts 
in 1775. Little is known of his early life 


1923. 


except that he loved nature and he was 
markedly unselfish. His half-sister, who sur. 
vived him, related many beautiful stories of 
his boyhood days. He loved the undisturbed 
forest. The sight of flowers on the open 
prairie was a feast to him. He looked upon 
all nature as his friends. He was never known 
to injure or to kill any living thing except 
one rattlesnake, and that he always regret. 
ted. 

After he came to Ohio his mission in life 
seemed to be to plant apple trees and teach 
Swedenborgian religion. His frequent visits 
to the settlements were looked forward to 
with delight and no cabin door was ever 
closed to him. To the men and women he 
was news carrier and oracle. To the chil- 
dren he was friend and playfellow. He taught 
‘the boys to make sleds and wagons. To the 
little girls he brought bits of ribbon ani 
bright calico. He appreciated the loneliness 
of pioneer life and made it brighter wherever 
he could. He carried always a leather bag 
filled with appleseeds and was constantly 
planting them in the open places in the for. 
ests, along the roadways, and by the streams 
He soon was known as the “appleseed man”, 
and later his real name, John Chapman 
seemed to disappear altogether and the nam 
“Johnny Appleseed” was the only name 
which he was known. 

Johnny Appleseed is described as a man 
of medium height, blue eyes, long, light- 
brown hair, slender figure, wiry and alert. He 
wore but little clothing and that, for the 
most part, was obtained by trading apple rees 
to the settlers for cast-off garments. Usual- 
ly while traveling through the forests his 
only garment was a coffee sack with holes 
cut for his head and arms. He said clothes 
should not be worn for adornment—only for 
comfort. He went barefoot most of the time, 
even in winter. He was a strict vegetarian, 
eating no meat or fish. He believed it was 
wrong to take life in order to procure food 
This, no doubt, added to his zeal in urging 
people to plant and grow fruit. 

He rarely sought shelter in a house, and 
when he did so would always sleep on the 
floor before the fireplace with his kit fora 
pillow. Except in very bad weather he pre 
ferred to sleep in the open forest. 


The latter part of his life he lived witha 
relative near what is now Mansfield, Ohic 
It was while he lived there that the war of 
1812 was fought, and many of the active 
scenes of this war occurred near his home 
One incident of this war is related that il- 
lustrates well his self-sacrifice and his de- 
votion to friends. Late one evening word 
came to the few settlers who had taken their 
families to the Block House for refuge, that 
the Indians were advancing upon them. that 
Wallace Reed and Levi Jones, nearby settlers. 
had been killed. Excitement ran high. The 
settlers in the Block House were unarmed ané 
the nearest body of troops was at Camp 
Douglas, thirty miles away. A consultation 
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was held and it was decided to send a messen- 
ger to this camp to ask for assistance; but 
who would go? Volunteers were asked for. 
A meek, bare-headed, bare-footed man, un- 
armed, but with a countenance full of de- 
termination and void of fear, stepped for- 
ward and said “I will go.” It was Johnny 
Appleseed. The road he had to travel was a 
new cut path through the woods, rough and 
dark. He ran through the forest, stopping 
at the few cabins on the way, warning the 
settlers to flee to the Block House. At break 
of day he returned with a detachment of 
troops to guard the settlement, he having 
made the long journey in one night. 

For more than forty years Johnny Apple- 
seed traversed the forests and prairies of 
Ohio and Indiana caring for his trees, teach- 
ing farmers apple culture and assisting them 
in planting and caring for orchards. And to- 
day it is a rare thing to find a farm in the 
country he traversed that does not have its 
orchar 

He had several nurseries in northern Indi- 
ana. One day he heard the cattle had broken 
down the fences about one of them near 
Fort Wayne. He started there on foot to 
put it in repair. The weather was cold and 
disagreeable—snow was falling. At night 
he stopped at the home of Mr. Worth for 
shelter. It was readily granted him. He de- 
clined a bed and prepared to read and pray. 
He read the Psalm beginning “Blessed are 
the pure in heart’’, then prayed for blessings 
upon all men and nations and for comfort 
for all who were crippled and distressed. He 
prayed for universal happiness and peace, 
then lay down to sleep. In the morning 
pneumonia had developed and a few days 
later he died as he had lived, at peace with all 
the world. 

Mr. Worth and neighbors buried his 
body in the David Archer graveyard, two and 
one-half miles north of Fort Wayne. His 
grave is unmarked. 

The story of Johnny Appleseed is retold to 
keep alive the memory of this pioneer and 
his work in developing fruit growing in parts 
of the middle West. 

It is a simple story, but it seems fitting to 
tell it once more, because Johnny Appleseed 
did something—did something worth while. 

He made the “two blades of grass to grow 
where there had been but one’’, and a century 
of progress and improvement has not entirely 
effaced his work. The farms and orchards 
of Ohio and Indiana bear testimony of his 
worth and intelligence. 

It does no harm, once in a while, to look 
into the dim past and try to see the beginning 
of the fields, cities, homes, roadways, and 
other conveniences we now enjoy. 

It awakens a sense of gratitude towards 
those who wrought for us. 

Johnny Appleseed brought us the apple tree 
and taught our forefathers how to grow and 
develop it. The retelling of the story of 
his work is a simple tribute to his memory, 
the placing of a flower on his grave, as it 
were, by those who are now trying to extend 
the work he began a hundred years ago. 
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HOW TO PLANT A TREE. 








WELL DEVELOPED HEAD, = SETTING, TREE | 
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PLANTING A TREE. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship which will cross the sea; 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; 

We plant the planks to withstand the gales; 
The keel, the keelson, the 


We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


beam and knee— 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me; 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors, 
We plant the studding, the lath, the 
The beams, 


We plant the house when we 


doors 
the siding, all parts that be— 


plant the tree. 


9 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see; 

We plant the spire that out-towers the crag; 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag; 
We plant the shade from the hot sun free— 


We plant all these when we plant the tree. 
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many cases preferable for our teachers 
live in one part of our cities and teach ip 
another, and when the rural teacher stop; 
“boarding ’round,” with the families 
chose for herself a boarding place where 
might live her life apart from her sc} 
then the need was felt as never before 
if the best interests of the child were to }y 
considered the Congress must not only have 
its circles in the public schools but the te: 
ers themselves would have to be brought int 
the organization in an active way, making 
it possible for parent and teacher to bec 
acquainted and united in their efforts on be 
half of the child. Hence, the Parent-Teacher 
Association as we know it. 

The Congress has emphasized the nece 
of an educated parenthood, urging all pay 
to assume their full responsibility in th 
rearing of their children. In the early ye: 
the discussion of all topics pertaining to t 
welfare of the child was carried on in 
circle meeting but as the membership 
grown and other things have crept in, it 
seemed wise to have such work carried o 
through subsidiary groups. These groups ;‘ 
called mothers’ study circles, pre-school stud; only 
classes, reading circles, fathers’ clubs, et The 

The National Congress of Parents an been or 
Teachers carries on its work through t! Teacher 
National Office at 1201 Sixteenth Street, } children 
W., Washington, D. C., thirty-three standing building 
committees which are in five departments a: cured la 
the “Child-Welfare Magazine” its officia! or- Bent-Teac 
The f 
plied b 
through< 
ment, h 


partme 
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Council 
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tor 


n. 
One of the most outstanding pieces of work 


carried out in the last five years was th 
Leadership Class at Columbia University, New 
York in 1922. In 1923 and ’24 this univer- 
sity began to offer credit courses in its sun- 


The Aims, Purposes and Accomplishments of the Parent- 

Teacher Association. 
HE NATIONAL CONGRESS of Parents 

I and Teachers has a four-fold purpose 

in carrying on its ideals, through work 

in its circles all over the United States, and 

it is plainly set forth in the motto “Child- 

Welfare in the Home, Church, School and 

State”. This, if carried out, puts no limit 

to the work which may be done by adults for 

children. 

This does not mean that all work which 
might be undertaken by a Parent-Teacher 
circle in its enthusiam and zeal to do some- 
thing, could be classed as good work, that is, 
work which should be undertaken by such a 
group; an organization set apart “to bring 
the home and the school into closer relation- 
ship.”’ 

There should be no overlapping of work 
done by a Parent-Teacher circle and any 
other organization, there is room for all. 
Each has its own specific work to do, and no 
doubt would be kept busy if it hews to the 
line. However, in carrying on our work there 
is a great field for cooperation with other 
organizations and much splendid work can 
always be done when specialists in any line 
choose to use helps and information available 
from specialists in all complementary lines. 

When the call was sent out in 1897 for the 
first Congress of Mothers, out of which grew 
the present Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the founders, Mrs. Theo. Birney and 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, (both women of broad 
outlook on social conditions and needs) felt 
that the foundation of civics and social bet- 
terment could be reached by more compre- 
hensive care of children. It was the first 
time in history that mothers of a nation had 
been called together to consider their own 
responsibilities as mothers and the relation 
of the home to civic and social life. 

The Congress was the pioneer organization 
in studying and promoting every phase of 
child-welfare movements, because without 
parents cooperation, no real betterment can 
be secured for children. 

Mrs. Birney, in her first address to the 
Congress, said in part: “The age in which 
we live is a time of specialized work and of 
organized effort. It has therefore seemed 
to us good that the highest and holiest of all 
missions, motherhood, the family interest up- 
on which rests the entire superstructure of 
human life and the element which may be 
designated as the foundation of the entire 
social fabric, should now be the subject of our 
earnest, reverent consideration. 

“Let mothers, fathers, educators, ministers, 
legislators, and mightiest of all in the swift 
far-reaching influence, the press, make the 
child the watchword and work of the day and 
hour.”’ 

Although this message was given in 1897 
it is no less true today. 

As time went on and.our cities grew from 
overgrown villages to great masses of activity, 
and new methods of transportation were 
brought into use making it possible and in 


mer sessions. This was done in coope 


with the National Congress of Parents a: 


Teachers. 


In Missouri we have ever been awake to t! 


ideals of the Congress and have 
always keep before us the fact that 
is a non-interfering, non-sectarian, non- 
ical organization. Realizing that it 


the schools not to run but to assist them, not 


to set forth any religious views but to 
an abiding faith in God and love fi 
our fellowmen, and not to dabble in px 


tried 
this 


but to be always awake, making it our hi 


ness to be familiar with current issues 
their effect upon childhood in general. 

The State work is carried on through 
teen committees grouped in four depart: 


with the District President looking after th 
We hav 


organization work in her District. 
a State Bulletin monthly. 

When the National urged Leadership ‘| 
es, Missouri took steps at once to p 


her people with them and in cooperation with 


al 


Lass 


vit 


the State University at Columbia we wert 


able to have our first course at the Univ 
in the summer of 1924. Last year w 


I 


them at Missouri University and the No! 


west Teachers College at Maryville. 
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year we hope to have them at the two places 
mentioned and Central Teachers College at 
Warr nsburg. 

We have grown from a membership of five 
hundred with forty-six circles in 1912 to a 
membership of 47,904 when the books closed 
last June. At this time we have 633 circles 
in the state that have paid State and National 
ques. 

Missouri has much good literature for the 
yse of its circles, has splendid program out- 
lines, and sees that a large envelope of litera- 
ture both State and National, reaches every 
President. 

It also maintains a Scholarship Fund De- 
partment. 

Several of our cities maintain Scholarship 
Funds of their own. These are to keep 
worthy, needy children and young people “4 
school, and are supported by the Circles and 
Councils. 

There has been much work done to secure 
material helps for the schools and while the 
Parent-Teacher organization is not a money 
making concern, still we do try to do our 
work in the best interest of the child, and if 
a new drinking fountain seems to be the 
right thing to carry out that interest, and 
there is not enough money in the school fund 
to supply the fountain, why we of course are 

> too glad to go to work and get it. 

matter of new. school buildings has 
I one of the chief concerns of Parent- 
Teacher Associations everywhere, and many 
children are enjoying modern up-to-date 

— and equipment that have been se- 
cured largely through the efforts of the Par- 

t-Teacher Associations. 

” The following are some of the things sup- 
plied by the Parent-Teacher Associations 
throughout the State: playground require- 
pent, hot lunches, sanitary toilets, drinking 

fountains, improved school grounds, pictures, 
musical instruments, kindergartens, music 


supervisors, luncheons for teachers, dances, 
teas, picnics, card parties, and socials for 
members and friends, pianos, water jars, 
curtains, screens, domestic science equipment, 
sheds to protect horses of school children, 
bought speedograph duplicators, lamps for 
schoo! rooms, shades, books, magazines, food 
and clothing for needy families, securing and 
adding to libraries, put the Bible in public 
schools, had fire escapes put on buildings; 
luncheons, flowers, ribbons, pins, parties and 
ice cream furnished graduates, maps, sponsor- 
ed girl scouts, boy scouts, camp fire, girl re- 
serve, and social groups, purchased records, 
sent flowers and cards to sick, courses in home 
nursing, millinery, dressmaking, furnished 
school telephones, rest rooms, nurses rooms, 
play ground supervisors, free milk to needy 
children, also glasses and treatments for eyes 
and teeth, bought flags, and weighed and 
measured children to carry out health pro- 
gram. 

Let me urge you, dear teacher, 
Parent-Teacher circle in your school. It will 
mean work, yes, it will mean that you will 
have to exercise an unlimited amount of pa- 
tience and tact, it will mean that there may 
be times when you will even wish that you 
had never had such an organization and 
then it will mean that there will be times you 
wouldn’t give it up for anything, and after 
all, these things are good for your develop- 
ment as well as for the people with whom you 
come in contact, and unless we are willing 
to give of ourselves we should not expect to 
get for ourselves. 

The Parent-Teacher Association as it is 
maintained in our Public Schools is the most 
far-reaching organization in the world today 
because it brings together people from every 
walk in life, from all denominations, from 
all clubs and lodges, all with the common pur- 
pose—the welfare of the child. 

Mrs. Herbert E. Fairchild. 


to have a 





CULVER-STOCKTON COLLEGE, CANTON, MO. 








L. L. Culver Gymnasium of Culver-Stockton, 
Canton, Mo. 


L. L. Culver Gymnasium, a new $ 
ment, and a sub-basement, 
under the west half and 
“ys a layer of white glazed brick. 
tis a 


150,000. 00 structure, 
having full win dows on three sides. 
contains a laun dry. 
The eq uipment is very 
model plant for Physical Education. 


119 feet, with a base- 
The sub-basement is 
It also holds a swimming pool, finished 
complete and up to date. 


is 98 by 
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APPROVED RURAL SCHOOLS AND 
SCHOOL PUBLICITY. 


HE REASON why we do not have more 

approved rural schools in some coun- 

ties is because representatives from the 
Department have not yet gone over all the 
counties. They have not had time to do this 
after completing their demonstration work in 
mid-winter. When the state has been covered 
by our rural supervisors there will be a 
creditable showing of approved schools 
throughout the state. 

The friendly rivalry among counties to 
secure the greatest percentage of rural 
schools gives evidence of a healthy education- 
al growth and further demonstrates that the 
county superintendents, teachers, and patrons, 
are exercising a strong initiative thereby 
contributing to lasting improvements in their 
counties. 

An approved rural school means more than 
ever before because a rural school, to be ap- 


proved, must meet the highest standards ever 


set for attainment. For this reason we 
know that rural education is being directed in 
the right channels. 

A valuable, friendly, and forcible friend 
to education in each county will be found in 
the press. Editors embrace every oppor- 
tunity to give much space for school pub- 
licity. The press creates good will and 
builds up favorable public opinion, the two 
factors so necessary for the educational wel- 
fare of the state. 

County superintendents and all others re- 
sponsible for educational work in each coun- 
ty do a number of good pieces of work each 
year worthy of publication, but unless this 
is placed in the hands of the editors of our 
papers the effect is largely lost. Likewise 
the pupils throughout the state accomplish 
things worthy of publication each year. 

Commercial concerns spend millions of dol- 
lars each year in advertising for the purpose 
of creating good will and building up public 
opinion in order to get people’s support. 
Every advertisement is a news story if prop- 
erly written. Every merchant knows the 
value of good will, for without it his store 
will not receive patronage to support it. 

There is no measure for the service we can 
render the school system by freely using the 
news columns of our local papers to publish 
school news. People do not hesitate to sup- 
port schools when they know the schools are 
doing good and effective work. Undoubtedly 
the most effective way to bring the good 
work to the attention of the greatest num- 


ber of people is through the newspape) 
each county. 
Education Costs. 

From various sources, both by innuend 
and by direct statement, we are hearing tha 
the schools are costing too much. Necessari] 
such a position is taken by those unfamilia) 
with the facts or by those, who, being famil.- 
iar with the facts, wish to injure the educa. 
tional system. 

In 1925 the people of the United States 
spent seven times as much for things that 
people two generations ago had no us« 
and much of which they had never se« 
was spent for public education. In round 
numbers the public schools cost $1,600, 
000, each year and in the same | 
$15,000,000,000 is spent for what some cal 
luxuries. Yet no one can or should objec 
to people enjoying luxuries not enjoyed 
our forefathers, because we have progress 
and our needs and standards of living har 
changed. 

Twice as much money is spent paying 
insurance premiums each year as public ¢ 
ucation costs. Yet life imsurance is quit 
universally approved. 

In 1925 there were $6,600,000,000 spen 
for building construction in the United States 
more than three times what was spent for 
public education. Certainly it is agreed this 
building construction was needed. 

When one says it costs $48,000,000 a year 
to support public education in Missouri it 
sounds like a huge figure. Yet if we knew 
the total income in Missouri we would fi 
$48,000,000 was a small per cent of our tota 
income. We can gain some idea of this 
from the total national income of the Amer 
ican people which was about $65,000,000,0 
last year. When we consider that the who 
public school system in addition to higher et 
ucation costs $1,800,000,000 and is less than 
3 per cent of the national income, we fin 
educational expenditures are not ay 

No educator or those interested in Wer 
fare of education promote the idea 7 people 
doing without either the necessities of lif 
or object to the enjoyment of luxuries by 
people. However, what they do ask is tha 
the school system, the institution which doe 
so much, in cooperation with the home am 
church to preserve and transmit those sacreé 
principles which our forbearers bought wt 
their lives, receives its just share of suppor 
out of the expenditures of the people. Ther 
are no expenditures of the American peo? 
which yield greater returns than those inves* 
ed in our schools. 
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Teacher-Training 


Demonstration Work in 
Schools. 
N ORDER to give teacher-training stu- 

J: nts who will become teachers in the 
rural schools of Missouri next September 

some added advantages in the way of practice 

teaching, two members of the Department, 

Miss Cora Morris and Mrs. Clara Wills, are 

now doing demonstration work in teacher- 

training classes. This gives the students 
more teaching experience under supervision 
and is an effort to cooperate with the teacher- 
training teacher and the school in general in 
order to provide good rural teachers. These 
visits are not for inspections and have noth- 
ing to do with determining the schools’ stand- 


While it will not be possible to do this 
k in all teacher-training schools, it is the 


129 


number possible for the remainder of the 
year. 

By letter the visitor suggests to the teach- 
er-training teacher that during her visit she 
wishes to see the class conduct the following 
recitations: 

Primary reading —- stressing 
movement habits. D Class. 
Geography or history—solving some 
problem. A Class. 

Grammar or arithmetic—developing 
some principle. B or A Class. 
Silent reading—organization of ma- 
terial. C or B Class. 

Poem or picture study—apprecia- 
tion. Any class. 

The visitor will also wish to hear the mem- 
bers of the class discuss their teaching, and to 
see the art work and note books. If distance 
and weather permits she will visit a rural 


eye- 


lan for these women to visit the greatest teacher from last year’s class. 





NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING RECENTLY DEDICATED AT TARKIO, MISSOURI. 
Outstanding features of the new building: 


Cost completed $100,000.00. Everyone says “a lot of building for the money.’’ Many who 
have seen it say that it compares favorably with many of the best new buildings in this 
section that cost from $150,000.00 to $200,000.00. Entirely fire proof. Not 
a stick of wood in the building only in the finish. Has 17 class rooms, exclusive of 
science laboratory, cooking and sewing lab oratories, agriculture laboratory, manual 
training shop, study hall, teachers rest roomsand office. Besides this there is an auditorium 
that seats 500 people. Also a gymnasium with dressing rooms and showers and office 
of the coach. The gymnasium will seat about 400 spectators. The gymnasium floor 
is regulation size. Corridors have 500 lockers for students. Floors thruout the build- 


ing are concrete, covered with battleship linoleum. Gymnasium floor and manual training 


shop are of wood. Corridor floors are of terrazzo. All rooms are scientifically light- 
ed and heated, and ventilated. Has studyhall equipped with tables and chairs. Has a 
very complete time system. A-master clock in the office and a secondary clock In every 
room with a buzzer inside. Has a complete telephone system with a telephone in every 
class room and a switchboard in the office. Window shades are of the latest design, adjust- 
able from top and bottom and made of canvass material. Building was constructed for 
future needs since it will accommodate at least 400 to 500 pupils. Located ideally in 
extreme southwest part of Tarkio on a large tract of ground with plenty of space for 
play and athletics. 





Other Features: 


, About one year ago bonds for this building were voted by a big majority. Bonds 
Sold at a good premium and building started about middle of last May. Classes have been 
held in building since the first of the present year. Outside of building is of fine 
brick with some beautiful designs. Building covers an area of 186 feet in length by 
100 feet in depth and is two stories high, no basement. 
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LAWSON, MO., PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING. 


HE LAWSON PUBLIC School building was erected in 1915. It contains eight 

class rooms, a large laboratory, a lunch room, a commodious auditorium, a library 

‘oom and an office for the superintendent. The building is a modern one. It is wel 
lighted, has large and spacious halls, toilets and drinking fountains. Everything about 
building is always kept in_ first class condition, and the school is known throughout Ray 
County as “The Spotless School,’”’ a name conferred upon it by the county health off- 
cer. Professor Godwin, in carrying out his plans for school improvement has bi 
ably assisted by Miss Margaret Ruth Young, Principal of the High School for the past 
seven years. The following improvements have been made in order — athletics m: 
be put on a regular basis, and the Students now have their regular class periods in at 
letics, and to this end the following equipment has been provided: A tennis court 
basket ball court, volley ball courts, horizontal bars, horizontal ladders, swings, 
slides, two diamonds on which indoor base ball is played by both the boys and the g 
and a portable jump and vault standard. 

The school — are now equipped with everything _ is required by the St 
Department of Education, making the Lawson school 100% efficient in the matte: 
athletic equipment. 

All of the various departments of the school have kept pace with the improvements 
made in physical education and in all of this work the Board of Education has bee 
unit in their co-operation. 





Mr. J. F. Godwin, Superintendent, Lawson, 
Mo., Pubic Schools. 
Mr. Godwin is now closing his sixth year as 
superintendent at Lawson, a position he has 
filled with the greatest of satisfaction to the 
community, the patrons of the school and the 
board of education. His ability as an execu- 
tive, as a teacher and as a leader of the young 
folks of the community along the right paths 
has won for him a high place in the esteem of 
the entire Lawson territory. 
He received his education at Grand River 
College, Edinburgh, Mo., and has the distinc- 
tion of having been a school mate of Gen- 
eral Enoch H. Crowder. Some time after 
completing his college work he began teach- 
ing in the country schools of Grundy Coun- 
ty Mo. and since that time he has efficiently 
filled the following positions: 
Superintendent of the Westboro, Mo., Pub- 
lic Schools; 
County Superintendent of Schools for Atch- 
ison County; 
principal of the Rock Port, High School; 
principal for ten years of the Floyd School 
at St. Joseph; 
principal for three years of the Ralston Since he began teaching he _ has 
School at Omaha; and is tended all of the State Teachers’ Association 
serving his sixth year as superintendent at held in Missouri and three in Nebraska, ® 
Lawson. well as two National Associations. 
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the Poor Debate Judge. 


~ONSIDER THE POOR school debate 

judge, and considering have compassion 

“ on him! Of all the herd of extra-cur- 

ilar goats he is the big ram. 

The ways in which he became a judge are 

ous. Perhaps the first year he came into 
city high school he had a few regular outside 
duties, and because he seemed to have time 
the principal used him in response to the 
ny calls for judges. Or he may have once 
won a public speaking contest in the Squash 
Corners ungraded school, and thereby quali- 
es. His recommendation may be that he is a 
her of English and therefore has some- 

ig to do with oral composition, or a teach- 
history who is supposed to have some 
owledge of the facts involved in the con- 
tional debate questions. More likely still, 

is just a good fellow who cannot say 

,’ thus making it easy for the principal 
f his school to send him. 

It is never pleasant to be thrust under a 
responsibility for which one is not by train- 
ing qualified. Yet obviously, under present 
conditions, unqualified men are forever run- 
ning about the country doing the thing that 
they feel entirely unfitted for. 

Moreover, the debate judge, in the long 
run, operates inevitably at a loss. Waiving 
for the moment the question of the value of 
his time, in theory he receives expenses. But 
when he itemizes his expense account he 
hesitates to include some incidentals. If he 
is a smoker he has purchased an extra cigar; 
if t the train ride is long he buys an extra mag- 
azine to while away the weary hours. On oc- 
casion he lacks time to shave before the jour- 
ney and must bear the cost of a barber's 
service; perhaps he is required to remain at 
the scene of the battle overnight and after 
the heavy cannonading at the auditorium 
seeks relief in a midnight lunch. The chances 
are that none of these items will find their 
way into his expense account. Ten years 
of experience have proved to me that my 
cash deficit will average between fifty cents 
and a dollar for the trip. Other judges cor- 
roborate this. 

You would not believe 
amples of niggardliness 
judges might tell you. I know of a case in 
which train schedules necessitated a man’s 
going without lunch or dinner and then being 

that his expense check would be mailed 

m some time later. At another time a 

rode electric cars for more than an 

broke a path through six inches of 
snow for a quarter of a mile in a tempera- 
ture fifteen degrees below zero, and was not 
even reimbursed for his expenses. Again a 
judge drove ten miles and back in his automo- 
bile and after he rendered a decision adverse 
to the home team he was neither paid for his 
nor thanked for his service. The 
watchdog of the school treasury not infre- 
quently splits a nickel to avoid paying a judge 
two or three cents more than actual expenses. 

It would be unfair to leave this phase of 
the subject without testifying to the few 
towns in which the practice is generous. There 


some of the ex- 
which we debate 


faso ine 


re school officials who, without inquiring as 
to expenses, invariably hand over a bank-note 
that is certain to cover the cost of the trip 
with a liberal margin left over. At other 
schools the treasurer adds a dollar or two 
to the itemized expenses to provide for in- 
cidentals. I regret that I can not name one 
town that I know. When a judge is sched- 
uled to appear there his colleagues almost con- 
gratulate him on his good fortune 

Under the old three-judge system we teach- 
ers who bore the brunt of the work in our 
vicinity condoned the seeming miserliness on 
the ground that at best the expenses were 
heavy. But now comes the one-judge sys- 
tem in which the individual responsibilities 
are much heavier and the necessary cost 
has shrunk. The single judge dares not make 
a mistake. His analysis must be so careful 
and clearly organized that he can make a con- 
vineing defense of his decision; he must add 
to his bag of tricks a new one, for he must 
speak distinctly, persuasively, and gracefully, 
often in an auditorium in which the acoustics 
are wretched. Worst of all, he must hear 
alone the odium of 4.4. decided against 
the home team—and if you think he always 
escapes insult under such circumstances, 
try it once. 

If debate is a worthy educational 
(as it certainly is), if interscholastic 
petition is necessary to stimulate inter 
it (as all experience tends to prove), 
unprejudiced experts are essential to 
decisions, whose business is it to pay 
piper? Certainly not the piper’s. 

Every week during football an 
seasons I see athletic experts who are my 
fellow-teachers collect twenty-five 
officiating at games. Their expert service 
is certainly worth it and I do not begrudge 
them the money. But the 


d basket 


doiiars for 


kr 1OW le de » re- 
quired for their work is no greater and no 
rarer than that which the debate judge should 
command. Furthermore there are at least 
two officials to share the burden in athletics. 
And finally, the scoring of points in their con- 
tests is so obvious, so readily calculable that 
only rarely is the honesty or ‘adieu nt of the 
official assailed. 

I know that debate 
stile click so merrily. But 
the expenses for debate include only travel 
costs. I know further that schools somehow 
managed to finance debating under the three- 
judge system, and that the money formerly 
paid to three judges would compensate a 
single judge for his trouble. Moreover, I 
contend that the educational value of debate 
is sufficient to justify the diverting of funds 
from more profitable school activities to fi- 
nance it, especially since the alternative is 
a great imposition on the teachers who act 
in official capacities sometimes as often as 
twice in one week. 

In conclusion I 
of principle: 

1. Student debators 
are entitled to the 
judges. 


does not make the turn- 
I know also that 


submit these statements 
schools 


expert 


and thei ir 
service of 
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Expert judges can really be devel- 
oped only under a system of compen- 
sation. 

Good-natured amateur judges are 
entitled to protection from the in- 
justice that is being done them, 
School officials who are guilty of dis- 
courtesy and stinginess are not en- 
titled to any judge’s service. 

A good judge is entitled to at least 
ten dollars besides expenses. 

If any one must be out of pocket in 
order to keep interscholastic debate 


going, the loser should be the school 
conducting the debate and not the 
disinterested judge. 


High Points in the Building Program. 


L. McCartney Superintendent of Schools, Hannibal, Missouri 
W ims IT became evident that Hannibal 


nust take up the question of a school 
building program in a comprehensive 
manner, the question of issuing bonds to fi- 
nance that program was the first to be con- 
sidered. In the summer of 1923, the voters 
of Hannibal took favorable action on a bond 
issue of $600,000.00. At that time the 
amount of the bond issue was as large as it 
could safely be made under the constitutional 
limitations and in view of bonds already 
outstanding. The people voted these bonds 
three to one without any serious struggle on 
the part of those promoting the bond issue. 
The community was ready for the question 
and the demand for new school houses was 
already great on the part of the voters. 
Immediately after the announcement of 
the success of the bond election, one of the 
citizens of Hannibal (Mr. W. B. Pettibone) 
announced to the board that he would be 
personally responsible for the erection and 
equipment of one of the six units contem- 
plated by the board. The amount of this 
gift is slightly over $200,000.00. Together 
with the bonds voted by the people it brought 
the total amount of funds available for the 
building program up to $800,000.00. This is 
approximately forty dollars per capita based 
on the entire population including all ages. 
If we apply this basis of forty dollars per 
capita to each city in the state, we can readily 
see what it signifies. Rating St. Louis at a 
population of eight hundred thousand, forty 
dollars per capita would call for thirty-two 
million dollars for school construction. Ap- 
plied to the entire state of Missouri, placing 
the population of the state at three and one- 
half million, it would produce one hundred 
forty million dollars for school house con- 
struction. We are devoting sixty million 
dollars to a state highway building program; 
and we are very proud of this fact. What 
would be the result if Missouri could see its 
way clear to devote one hundred forty mil- 
lion dollars to a school building program? 
In the Hannibal building program we have 
started by providing for the youngest chil- 
dren first. Our observation is that many cit- 
ies have strained their financial resources by 
erecting palatial structures for high school 
work at a time when the small children were 
housed in very inadequate buildings. The 


I understand that the one-judge system has 
been popularized under the sponsorship of a 
department of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association. Why can’t that department do 
something to secure fair play for judges? | 
believe that interscholastic athletic organiza. 
tions designate a list of acceptable officials, 
Wouldn’t it be possible to form a similar list 
of debate judges? You’d be surprised t 
find how many of us there are who now ¢an 
not refuse that would not want to be adver. 
tised as seeking the job for ten dollars if left 


to our own choice. 
JURIDICUS 


Hannibal program is based upon the funda- 
mental idea that if thorougly modern buik 
ings are provided for all the small childven 
the people will take care of the question of 
proper provision for high schools and junior 
colleges. We have implicit faith in this prop- 
osition, and we are basing our action upon 
it. 

The entire building program includes six 
units of construction. Four of these have 
been finished and the buildings are now in 
use. The other two will be completed in the 
coming summer, and can be used next fall 
All of these buildings provide gymnasium: 
auditoriums, and libraries for the elementary 
grades as well as for junior high school work. 
Three of the buildings will contain junior 
high school organizations; and these buill- 
ings are fully equipped with shops and lab- 
oratories for manual training, home econon- 
ics, and general science. The buildings them- 
selves are all constructed according to modern 
methods, and the interior arrangement in 
each case is based upon the newer conception 
of the life of elementary schools and junior 
high schools. 





Measuring Results of Teaching. 


But when can results be measured? 

Can it be in this world or the next, 
Or after our students have left us, 

And are with life’s problems perplexed’ 


When the world sits by in judgment, 
And measures the task that is done, 
Judging of each student’s fitness 
By the sum of success he has won? 


Yes, then the results can be measured, 
But not, even then, as a whole; 
For who has the keeness of vision 
To measure the growth of a soul? 
’Tis only when this life is over, 
And we come to the end of the way 
Of the long path which we have travelled, 
Even down to life’s closing day; 


When the soul returns to its Maker, 
And stands before His great throne— 
’Tis then that results will be measured, 
And the teacher come into her own. 
—Blanche S. England 
First Grade Teacher 
Crystal City, Mo. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


By State Department of Education. 


Since January 4, the checking of rural 
schools for classification as first or second 
class has been completed in Atchison, Holt, 
Andrew, Grundy, and Daviess counties. 

By the close of the present school year At- 
chison County expects to have between 50% 
and 60% approved schools. Holt County will 
have 37%, Andrew about 20% and Daviess 
will have 18%. It is interesting to note that in 
Atchison County all rural schools except six 
have a set of reference books, in Holt county 
all except five schools have a reference work, 
and in Daviess County more than 50% of the 
schools have a reference work. 

Many schools in the district are now pre- 
paring for the spring contests. In addition 
to the state-wide spelling contest many coun- 
ty superintendents are conducting contests in 
writing, arithmetic, essays, posters, declama- 
tion and oratory. Miss Eva Page of Grundy 


County gives, in addition to these, a Bible 
contest (memory work and Bible stories) and 
a flag contest (including the pledge to the 
flag and regulations as to the display of the 


flag). Supt. E. C. Duncan of Gentry Coun- 
ty is giving this year, in addition to his usual 
contests, a music memory contest in which 
much interest is being shown. The contest, 
consisting of twenty well known selections 
will be broadcasted from Station WDAF, 
Kansas City Star, on the evening of March, 
10. 

Two school board conventions were held in 
Holt County, January 13 and 14, with the 
following program each day: 

Talk—Why I Like to Attend A First Class 
School—By a pupil from a first class school. 

Talk—Why I Like to Teach in a First 
Class School—By a teacher from a first class 
sen ol. 

Talk—What a First Class School Means to 
= Health of the Child—By the County 
Nurse. 

Talk—Rural School Plans—By Rural Su- 
pervisor. 

Announcements—By County Superintend- 
ent.—Conference. 

A similar meeting 
County, February 27. 

There are ten high school systems in Har- 
rison County and all of them are first class. 
Gilman City, Eagleville, Hatfield, Blythedale, 
and Cainsville all have new buildings. All 
of the buildings, with the exception of Mar- 
tinsville, are good substantial structures and 
the people of that community plan to vote 
on the proposition of bonding the district 
for a new building at the next election. 

Bethany people are talking of a new 


was held in Atchison 


building, or an addition to the present one. 
The board of education plans to enlarge the 
building sufficiently to give more rooms for 
the high school, and also, to provide room for 
a junior college which they hope to estab- 
lish. 


Ridgeway is planning for something better 
in the way of a building. If these plans go 
through, the high schools of Harrison Coun- 
ty will have buildings equal to those of any 
county in the state. 

Parkville, in Platte County, has organized 
a third class high school. The pupils of 
this little city have been getting their high 
school training in the academy of Park Gol- 
lege, but the management of the college is 
planning to discontinue this work so that a 
public high school is a necessity. The Park- 
ville patrons have built a nice building and 
hope to have a first class high school in a 
few years. 

During the administration of Supt. O. G. 
Sanford, Trenton has, with the exception of 
one building, provided new buildings, both 
for grade and high school, for the entire city. 
The school system consists of four buildings, 
two grade buildings, one junior high, and 
a senior high school building. The senior 
high school building, also, houses the junior 
college. About one hundred pupils are en- 
rolled in the college. 


Agency and Rushville schools in Buchanan 
County have been raised from third class to 
second class schools. Supt. Fred Roach, the 
county superintendent, can now drive to all 
of his high schools on the pavement. 

DeKalb County has eight high schools. All 
of them have made improvements in some 
way and two have found it necessary to hire 
an additional teacher because of the increase 
in the enrollment in their high school. 


Spelling Contest. 


The Executive Committee of the State 
Teachers Association has appropriated $100 
for a cash prize to be distributed to the win- 
ners in the State Spelling Contest in Jefferson 
City during the County Superintendents’ 
Convention April 26-29. In addition, the De- 
partment will give a certificate of award to 
the winners of first, second, and third places 
in each of the three divisions. 

Reports from the county superintendents 
and teachers all tell of the great interest the 
pupils and students are taking in both the 
public and parochial schools of the state. The 
chief value of the contest will be realized 
from the large number who take part in 
every district in the state. Every child who 
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is enrolled in any rural, elementary, and high 
school in Missouri has an opportunity to win 
the state championship in their respective 
divisions. 

The Department sent out no word list be- 
cause it was thought this would restrict the 
preparation of contestants for the state con- 
test too much. Our word lists have been 
chosen entirely from the newspapers, but no 
word will be used which the weekly news- 
papers do not use. By this method those 
competing will learn to spell the words they 
are accustomed to reading and using in con- 
versation. i 

The South Central Teachers Association 
District “oes of Gasconade, Phelps, Dent, 
Maries, Franklin, Crawford, and Pulaski 
counties will hold a district spelling contest. 
The following committee will have charge of 
the contest in this district: Supt. A. F. Bor- 
berg, James Hess and J. H. Brand. These 
men will serve with the committees chosen 
from each teachers’ college district who will 
have charge of the state contest. 

The organization of the sixth district will 
enable more to compete in the preliminary 
contests and district contests as well as add 
three to the number in the state event. There 
will be eighteen competing in the state con- 
test. 


WESTERN ARTS AND MID-WEST VOCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATIONS TO MEET AT 
DES MOINES. 


The 33rd annual convention of the West- 
ern Arts Association and the 12th annual 
convention of the Vocational Association of 
the Middle West will meet in joint session 
March 17-20, 1926, at the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, in Des Moines, Iowa. 

These associations stand for research and 
progress in the field of general education in 
relation to Art, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Vocational and Commercial Ed- 
ucation, Agriculture, and Printing. 


The program includes the best talent 
country affords. Emphasis will be placed . 
recent tendencies in the general developmen 
of the subjects. Mr. Royal Baily Farnu 


Massachusetts State Director of Art, will be 


one of the speakers and a report of the w 
accomplished by the Federated Council 
Art Education will be an interesting feat 
of the meeting. Other features of inte: 


are a Teacher Placement Bureau for mem- 


bers of the associations, a visit to the Iovw; 
State College at Ames, visits to the well equip- 
ped new Des Moines Schools, educational and 
commercial exhibits and time to get 
ed at the teas, luncheons, and 


mittee. 

City superintendents, supervisors, and 
teachers will find this meeting full of interest 
and inspiration. 

One and one-half fare rates may be se- 
cured from the railroads by asking for a 
certificate when the ticket is purchased. 

Membership and further information may 
be obtained from Mr. Raymond Fell, Secretary 
of the Western Arts, Dayton and Baymil- 
ler Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, and from Mr. 
Leonard Wahlstrom, Secretary of the Vo- 
cational Association of the Middle West, 1711 
Estes Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Cross Roads school in McDonald cou 
ty near Stella burned recently. The cor is 
partially covered by insurance. 


Harwood recently had a disastrous fire 
when the high school building burned. Th: 
loss amounted to $14,500. 


The Burch school near Farmington burned 
but the loss is partially covered by insur- 
ance. 

The Wilhite school house, eight miles west 
of Milan, Sullivan County, was totally de- 
stroyed by fire February 17th. 


Miss Shelton, a teacher in the Eldon sch 
has resigned her position there and 
teach in the public schools of Kansas City 

Miss Ruby Phillips of Paris, Mo., has bee 
appointed by the Board of Education of St 
Charles to take the place of Miss Ruby Gray 
who resigned recently. 








ment this summer; liberal salary; 








this fall permanent connection could be 


our company if services have been satisfactory. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


We shall need four capable teachers to fill responsible positions in our educational depart- 


made with 


Address 


EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
American Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Green City recently let the contract for 
the construction of a new high school build- 
ing. The work on the building will begin at 
once. 

Brashear recently voted bonds to the 
amount of $24,000 for the erection and fur- 
nishing of a new school building. 


The Three Springs community near Poplar 
Bluff recently voted a bond issue of $1,600 
for the erection of a new school house for that 
district. 

Contracts have been let for plans and spec- 
ifications for all buildings to be erected or 
improved in the $750,000 school rehabilita- 

tion program of Joplin. 


Miss Mary Brown of Mexico has accepted 
a position in the schools of Joplin. 


Mrs. Elzea has resigned her position in the 
New London schools and Miss Hazel Martin 
has been selected to fill her place. 


Miss Hazel Wilson of Rothville has accept- 
ed the position as head of the English Depart- 
ment at McMillan high school, Mexico. The 
place has been filled by Miss Mary V. Houston 

e the resignation of Miss Winnie Gibbs 
fall. 


«, the Evangelical Lutheran congregation of 

. Charles is planning to build two rooms at 
the cost of $8,500 to the present Lutheran 
school. 








New Volume in the Woodburn and 
Moran History Series 


FINDERS AND FOUNDERS OF 
THE NEW WORLD 


From Leif the Lucky and Columbus, all the 
FINDERS are there, and from Capt. John Smith 
to Benjamin Franklin. all the FOUNDERS. 

h hero story is told with the same dramatic 
iness and simplicity which characterizes the 
Every page bristles with adventure. Au- 
impartial, and inspiring. (4th or 5th 


Other Volumes in the Series: 

THE MAKERS OF AMERICA (5th Gr.) 

INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY 
(6th Gr.) 

ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY (7th and 
Sth Grs.) 

THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY (Sth Gr. and Jr. 
High School.) 


GRADY AND WADE’S 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


books, for 4th Grade aind above, teach all 
ches of spoken and written English from one 
s one subject. Ten monthly chapters, each 
ning spelling and dictation; punctuation, 
lization, abbreviation; oral English; poems 
ly; library exercises; grammar; oral and 
composition. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


221 East 26th Street CHICAGO 














SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIF( IRNIA 


JUNE 21 to JULY 31, 1926 
A SPECIAL TRIP AT A SPECIAL PRICE 
Seventh Season 


Eight weeks of study and travel which in- 
cludes the following: The Grand Canyon; Los 
Angeles and vicinity; San Francisco and the Bay 
region; six weeks at the University of California 
in Berkeley; an 800 mile ride on the Pacific 
Ocean ; 400 miles of automobile sight-seeing : Port- 
land; Seattle; Vancouver; Lake Louise; Banff 
St. Paul. 

We have made this tour for the last six sum- 
mers and know the ground thoroughly This 
trip with its great advantages can be taken at 
a very reasonable figure. 3y joining this tour you 
will not only have the advantage of attending one 
of the largest universities in this country, but 
will also obtain untold benefits from the extended 
travel which it offers 

If you are interested and wish detailed in- 
formation, address 


F. J. Kirker 
Conductor U. of C. Tours 
Junior College of Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo. 




















Send for your copy 


of the LATEST 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


School Supply Catalogue 


THE Muissour! Store Co. 


Columbia Mo. 
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Miss Elva Grimes, assistant in the art de- 
partment at Hardin College, Mexico, has re- 
signed her position and will go to Florida. 


Mr. Adolph Kunz, science teacher of the 
Marshall high school has resigned and will go 
to the University of Iowa where he has a 
position in the science department. J. W. 
Adams, Jr., has been elected to fill the vacan- 
cy at Marshall. 


Mrs. Grace Hibbs has resigned her position 
in the grade school of Unionville and Miss 
Leonore Yount has been elected to fill the 


vacancy. 


The Kansas City School Board has pur- 
chased a site between 13th and 14th streets 
on Wabash Avenue for the new Jefferson 
School. 


C. A. Greene has been reelected superin- 
tendent of the St. Joseph schools for a two 
year term. 


D. U. Groce has been reelected superin- 
tendent of the Rich Hill schools. 


Miss Delaine Brownfield of Lees Summit 
has been elected to fill a position in the Irv- 
ing school, Carthage, Mo. 


Miss Sara Bennet, music instructor in the 
Manual Training High School, Kansas City, 
has resigned her position and Miss Violet 
Clausen has been elected to take her place. 














NATURE STUDY 
NATURE STUDY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
(Craig) 
This set of books affords organized materia! 
forcefully put in faultless diction. 
Send for the complete set of four readers. Price 
$3.04. With the outline for teaching $3.44. 


IN THE OPEN AIR 
Nature Study by Seasons (Dorland) 
In an interesting style the author has recorded his 
observations covering a number of years of active 
out-door life. In addition to this the book gives 
some of the best nature study literature extant 
Price prepaid, $1.20 


NATURE STUDY LESSONS—BIRD STUDIES 
(Cornish) 
A Teacher's Book on Birds. Postpaid $1.25 


OUR COMMON BIRDS (Hamilton) 
A delightful book for only 50c 


GOVERNMENT 
ECONOMIC GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES By A. H. Dixon. 
This book will interest the teacher, the genera! 
reader and the pupil. It deals with live problems. 
Prepaid $2.00 








All of the above books are on the Reading 
Circle List. Buy them from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, 
Columbia, Mo. 
or from 
McIndoo Publishing Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 











GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 








Nashville, Tennessee 
SUMMER QUARTER, 1926 


ws) ee JUNE 7-JULY 15 
SECOND TERM....JULY 16-AUGUST 25 


More than three hundred academic and 
professional courses for the training of teach- 
ers and professional leaders are offered in 
the summer quarter. 

The College confers the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science, Master of Arts, and Doctor 
of Philosophy. Requirements for these de- 
grees are set forth fully in the annual catalog. 
If interested, address the Registrar. 














JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ENGLISH 


Teach it by using the 
Project Method and the Socialized 
Recitation 


To do this, use Deffendall’s 


JUNIOR 


ENGLISH COURSE 
By P. H. DEFFENDALL 
Principal of the Blair School, St. Louis 


Thirty clearly defined projects for G: 
VII-IX. Every project followed b 
exercise in grammar—not too littl 
too much. 
Socialized-classroom method. 

Book I (Grades VII and VIII), 70c 

Book II (Grade IX), 80c 

Both in One Volume, $1.00 

Ten Projects toa Year 
Plenty of Grammar 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 
221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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The Junior College of Trenton Missouri is son high school in Long Beach California. 
ing to conduct a summer term for the Mr. Lounsbury was superintendent of schools 
mmodation of students living in that at Mindenmines in Barton county, Missouri 
n of the state. For this purpose is it for two years, going to California in the fall 

planned to employ additional faculty mem- of 1922 to become principal of an elementary 
hers to meet the demands of students de- school in Long Beach. At the present time 
siring special work in education. he is principal of a junior high school in 
that city and will assume his duties as prin- 
cipal of the high school in September. He 
is a graduate of Springfield Teachers Col- 
lege and received his Masters’ Degree from 
Leland-Stanford University, where he special- 
izd in school administration. 


Principals and supervisors of the Joplin 
ols have formed an organization which 
plans to meet monthly to consider their mu- 
tual problems. The officers of this new or- 
ganization are W. H. John, Chairman, and 
Mrs. E. F. Decker, Secretary. 
Miss Margaret K. Slater who for 56 years 
bad been a teacher in the public schools of 
Louis and principal of the Rock Spring 
sc & ol for 31 years died at her home in that 
city on February 3rd. Miss Slater was a 
contributor of verse to newspapers and mag- 
azines and a deep student of philosophy. 3 
Mr. John L. Lounsbury has been recently : MIT 
elected principal of the new Woodrow Wil- ‘NEW INTERNATIONA 
THE RECOGNITION OF MERIT in Se 
Che recognition of Gregg Shorthand by the 3 Peilevele) F-\°a4 
public schools of the country is striking evi- : — 
dence of the merits of the system. 2 
On January 1, 1926, Gregg Shorthand had 5 Because 
been adopted for exclusive use in the High Bs 
Schools of 94.94% of the cities and towns f tlundreds of Supreme Court Judges 
whose high schools teach shorthand. 4 concur in highest praise of the work 
rhe status of the different shorthand sys- = as their Authority. 
actly: the public schools of the U nited * The Presidents of all leading Universities, 
States is indicated by the accompanying map EB Colles 2 Steal ie ls give thelr 
and graph, a ee eee 
— grap hearty “emma t. 








— THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


All States that have aciopted a large diction- 
ry as standard have selected Webster’s New 
international. 

{ he Schoolbooks of the Countryadhere to the 
Mert iam-W ebster system of diacritical marks. 
The Government Printing Office at Wash- 


ington uses it as authority. 





Write fi = in Teachi 


= = the D ictiona , FREE. 
00 se 00. Jak Oo O1s8% : ~ < 
38 os \__U others G. &C. ieee 


regg Shorthand has been adopted by the over- Company, 
helming majority of the high schools of the BS Springfield, 
intry, because it has been found, after investi- ch Mass. 

n and experiment, to be the system of PS 





“greatest good to the greatest number.” : Get 
! trial in your school will convince you. The Best! 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisce London 


























eet TEACHERS WANTED 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES—EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY INC. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mer. Home office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass.; Memphis, Tenn. 

No charge to employer No charges to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—Correspondence confidential. 
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Rolla high school is to have a $50,000 
addition built this spring and summer. 

The Maplewood school district recently 
purchased a ten acre tract of ground on 
which will be erected a school building in the 
near future. 

Fourteen county superintendents of 
Southeast Missouri were enrolled in the re- 
cent two weeks course offered by the South- 
east Missouri Teachers College at Cape Gir- 
ardeaus for the purpose of studying rural 
problems. Five of the superintendents were 
women and nine of them were men. “The 
Capaha Arrow” recently published the com- 
ments made by the superintendents enrolled 
in this course, all of which were complimen- 
tary in the highest degree. 


TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E.42®ST. Mew York Lity 
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Mr. Charles B. Reynolds, principal emeri- 
tus of Northeast high school, Kansas City 
died recently. Mr. Reynolds had been cor 
nected with the Kansas City schools for 29 
years. 

The Kansas City School Board has pur. 
chased a 5 acre tract between 37th and 38th 
streets, Jackson and Spruce Avenues, 4 
site for the erection of a school to supplant 
the Seven Oaks school at 39th and Cleve. 
land. 








In the Cool Summer Climate of the Rocki: 
SUMMER SESSION 
of the 


State University of Montana 
June 21 to August 20 at Missoula 
Between Yellowstone and Glacier 


For bulletins address State University, Missou): 
Montana. 











COMPLETE SCHOOL, EQUIPMENT 
Personal Service * Factory Prices 
T. L. Knight, 5508 Content Pity -+- Kansas City, Mo. 

Representing | 


CA Sign of Quality WELCH] CA Mark of Service 
W. M. Welch Manufacturing, Company 


1516 Orleans Screet Chicago, ML, U.S. A. 

















lowest $1125. 


STEPPING 
for teachers came from. 


435 Gates Bldg., 


was paid to teachers placed by us during five days last summer. 


$41115.38 IN SALARIES 


Highest $3900, 


If YOU want a teaching position in your own state or a thousand 
miles away you should use the same service the best employers there use when 
they need teachers. Strictly professional service. 
UPWARD yours for the asking. 


Free enrollment. 
Map shows where 


Copy of 
requests 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BoNpD ASSOCIATION 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















WANTED 
A Missouri Representative 
To Sell and Manage 
the Sales 
of a Popular and well 
Advertised Line of 
Maps and Charts 


Also an agent for each county in Missouri. 
Address TUNNELL MAP CO. 
213 Institute Place 
Chicago, IIl. 


Give References 


























men A GRADE COURSES PREPARING FOR 
civit / \seavice, SECRETARIAL WORK, 
lag ACCOUNTING & TEACHING 


ww For FREE CATALOG 


ofr 5a ats > 
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Cape Girardeau plans to build a new grade 
& a cost of $164,000 according to 
. W. Whiteford. 


Bishop E. L. Waldorf of the Methodist 
¥ pal church announces that ground for 
he proposed Lincoln and Lee university is 

broken late this fall and the actual 
ng operations are to be started next 

Missouri Christian College Students’ Asso- Drawing Animals 
ciation in Camden Point announces that plans 
are being made for the addition of a fourth ACH y 
story to the St. Joseph Unit of the college. , ina 


. the children love to draw 
animals in drawing or seat work 





classes. One of the most successful ways 





to do this is to outline the form first with 
NEW BOOKS black or brown “CRAYOLA.” Fill in the 
color with straight up and down strokes 
f ““CRAYOLA” in colors. 














The Applied Psychology of Reading, with Ex- 
ercises and Directions for Improving Si- 
ent and Oral Reading, by Fowler D. 
Brooks, Ph. D., Associate Professor of roosters will make attractive drawings 
Education in Johns Hopkins University. They can be cut out, too, for a barnyard 
Pages 278 plus XVII. poster. 


e author has succeeded in getting a vast 

nt of material on his subject within the Our Art Service Bureau Outline for 

of an ordinary sized book. Problems Winter contains eight different ideas fo: 
learly set and exhaustively discussed. March. Send for your copy 

1e language used is non-technical. Ques- 

tions and exercises follow each chapter. A 


rather complete bibliography of references BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


is given. 41 East 42™ Street New York, N.Y 


Lazy ducks, lively hares. and important 

















CAPS AND GOWNS FOR HIGH ke te : 
SCHOOL GRADUATION Music in Education 


Get your Caps and Gowns from SUDDEN has come to stay. For information on 
Service CLEANERS, W. C. McCluskey, Man- practical ways and means, address 
Columbia, Missouri. Rental charge, The Educational Department 
0 for Cap and Gown. Express paid by THE VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 

both ways. Camden, New Jersey 























7 / 7 Ly 
Sm Py btitdt (bes GiL2 aA le htt. AMG: 
ORGANIZED 1883 44TH YEAR 
Courses offered: Business Training, Secretarial, Stenographic, Machine Book- 

keeping, Dietation Machine, Western Union and Railroad Telegraph. 
524 SOUTH Mass. SEDALIA, Mo. 




















Good Material Makes Good Teaching Better 


Picture Story Reapina@ LeEssons........ S. A. Courtis & Nila B. Smith 
One Hunprep Ways or Treacuine Sitent Reapine.... ..Nila B. Smith 


EpvucaTion or Girrep CHILDREN...........2+2. .e00. Lulu M. Stedman 


WorLp Book Company =._2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
E. E. Morton, Representative, 203 Meramec Ave., Clayton, Mo. 
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Our Trees and How to Know Them, by Mad- 
dox and Parkins. Pages 180. Published 
by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Our wide variety of trees, how they grow, 
se eee = which they have to con- BS 
tend, how wood is used and the progress of rh 
forestry in the United States are some of i = Veg Sapien 
the topics discussed in “Our Trees and How - Sh a al 
They Serve Us’”’ by Maddox and Parkins. Mr. $ — 
Maddox is State Forester in Tennessee 
and Professor Parkins is professor of geog- 4 
raphy in George Peabody College for Teach- race | You Want 
ers at Nashville. He will be remembered in 
Missouri as a member of the geology depart- 


ment of the University of Missouri a few i QUALITY 


years ago. 
The book is avowedly written for use in pare em ; > 

elementary schools and deserves considera- SERVICE 

tion by teachers who undertake to present 

the rudiments of forestry to their pupils. A PRICE 

forester who lacks experience in teaching 

in elementary schools can only express the 

hope that the book will prove its worth for ee 

the need it undertakes to fill is an urgent one ; 

throughout the country. Write today to the 


Trees of Ohio, Indian Homes, Mound Build- 
ers, Published by the Cleveland Museum LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
of Natural History. Price 15 cents each. 

These are called the Pocket Natural His- See, Se 
tory Series. They are of pocket size and 
each is contained in a strong manila envelope. P. S—We Make the Roller and 
“Trees of Ohio,” is a field guide which is 
valuable in any of the forested area of the Folding Style 
Mississippi Valley. The others are lampside a aed 
stories. 




















Handwriting Efficiency 
Study closely, digest mentally and follow exactly in practice and teaching the easily 
comprehended instructions in the 


PALMER METHOD RED MANUAL— 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 

and you and your pupils will soon learn and find joy in 

Rhythmic Muscular Movement Handwriting 
If thoroly mastered Palmer Method Penmanship is as plain-as-print when written hour after hour at com- 
mercial speed without physical strain. 
We continue to offer FREE NORMAL COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE to all teachers whose pur 
have been supplied with our manuals. One covy of the SELF-TEACHING PALMER METHOD (red 
covered) MANUAL sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. Address our nearest office. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 














LA GRANGE COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL 


LOW COST. Only $84 covers room, board, tuition and text-books for full term of fitt 
four school days. ‘ 


FULLY APPROVED. By State Department of Education and University of Missouri. 


PERSONAL HELP. Individual assistance given to each student in planning courses to | 
advantage. This is vitally important. 


COOL AND BEAUTIFUL LOCATION. On high bluff overlooking Mississippi River. 


Opens June 7; closes Aug. 7. For further information and bulletin address 





PRESIDENT JoHN W. Croucn, La Grange, Mo. 
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Character, Conduct and Study, How to Make 
the Most of School Life, Suggestions for Put the Guaranteed 


Students in the High School, by William 
H. Cunningham. Pages 118. Published L I T T L E G IAN T 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Pri -e 90 cents. to Work in Your School 
Cc : The Little Giant has 
is book was prepared at the request of a hg by a 
m | ous se “ 
ay ;oston Head Masters’ Association. It is an” ay alee 
written to the high school student in a style 6 throughout the coun- 
and of such matter as will hold attention and try. It has proved to 
! ke thought. Most of the book is de- ah mgr Foo wh 
t sp 3s, seless, dust- 
voted to “How to Study”. <A chapter of dis- iene, chunie anit eutte 
cussion is followed always by a chapter of = in its operation. It 
problems and projects. The book should = Ar + sme ype to clean 
commend itself to every school library, or bet- : a eae pn ng 
ter, as a foundation for group study of prob- 3 tion—or your money 
lems which are fundamental in their char- be refunded. 
a" sittle Giant is 
aes operated by a Univer- 
Little . Usly Face, and Other Indian Tales, by sal motor, adapted to 
Florence Claudine Coolidge. Published ————j Sl! electric currents ; 
riore £ ———— —<~ NY It is) provided with 
by The Macmillan Company. Pages 181 a —\ NQ] nine feet of Under- 
plus VI . writers’ lamp cord 
with Universal plug 
A collection of Indian Tales from authori- PRICE $32.50 ready to attach to any 
ive sources, often from the leading mem- , a ~~ sock- 
ers of the tribes. It is the result of much The Little Giant is a mod- Sraneable tran eo 
esearch, travel and conference on the part ee A ow device —_ aluminum, its weight 
‘the author. Its style and material are ee le cereal a eee, §8 but eight pounds 
ages fenct the child of the inter- u s accepted aristocrat and it can be shipped 
such as to fascinate e child 0 e inter of blackboard eraser clean- }y parcel post 
ediate grades. The illustrations, by the one. te work in your ochoo! Address Dept. S. & C. 
ershams, are as we would expect—artistic, no ~ guarantee of JAMES LYNN CO. 
and meaningful. : 14 E. Jochson Blvd., 











Chicago 
THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER 
CLEANER 
Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 











Remunerative Vacation Position 








oe man or woman with experience as Ar ‘IERe w TNT 
acher, principal, or superintendent to TEACHERS WANTED. 
establish a modern program of religious The New FOUNDATION LIBRARY is re- 
education in communities that are awake ferred to many times in The State Course of 
to the importance of moral and spiritual Study; it is highly endorsed, gives universal 
training of childhood along with educa- satisfaction and sells easily. Teachers who 
tion of the mind. With car one can can meet people pleasantly, talk forcefully 
e $75.00 to $100.00 per week during and enthusiastically, explain clearly, and work 
the vacation and more if selected for a honestly are wanted for summer work, and 
permanent position. Write fully, giving permanent positions. 
age, education, and past experience in ss ; =e : 
eaching or other work. Address E. C. Write for full information. 
McBride, 912 Grand Avenue Temple, T. G. NICHOLS & COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 





1016 Baltimore Avenue, 











Kansas City, Missouri 


























TOURS TO EUROPE E i 26 
Escorted Tours urope y 

Free ca fous eels, Picet departure sailing The Two Greatest 

to Naples, May 19—$825. Student Sailings 


Independent Tours S.S. ANDANIA June 30 


Tours to meet your individual requirements. 

Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on M. S GRIPSHOLM July 3 

request. . b 
Student Tours Entire Tourist Class reserved for our tours, 


Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370- $615. for Students, Teachers and Kindred Spirits. 
Glorious all- “expense trips © fa month or more, 


Also tours to Bermuda, West Indies. B he 01 
: > Sieg ritis les, Continent, Egypt, Palestine, 
Steamship tickets on all lines me eg eng RS oh eer 


DEAN & DAWSON LTp. —wonderful times. Illustrated booklet. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York Students Travel Club 


oAt 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 1440 Broadway New York City 
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The Measurement of Achievement in Geog- 
raphy, by Mendel E. Branom, Head of 
the Department of Geography, Harris 
Teachers’ College, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Pages 188 plus IX. Published by the 
Macmillan Company. 

Thirteen chapters discuss very thoroughly 
the use, need, value, materials, and criteria 
for adjective tests in geography. The un- 
reliability of subjective tests is established 
by a series of very interesting experiments 
and the data of these are clearly set forth. 
Chapters on the determination of test mater- 
ial and the mechanics of tests are full of valu- 
able details and effective suggestions Place- 
geography tests, and factual-tests prob- 
lem tests are separately considered. Valuable 
chapters on available geography tests and 
scales, practice tests, and the interpretation of 
objective tests are given. 

Directed Observation and Supervised Teach- 
ing, by J. Herbert Blackhurst. Pages 
420 plus XII. Published by Ginn and 
Company, Price $1.80. 

The author has given specific aim to stu- 
dent-teachers and their directors in the mat- 
ter of observation of classroom work. This 
book might be described as a laboratory 
manual for students of teaching, the labora- 
tory being the classrooms they visit for the 
purpose of learning the conditions and activ- 
ities of their art. With each chapter is aim 
clearly stated and the content of the chap- 
ter is a discussion of the method of reaching 





—_— 








CULVER-STOCKTON 
COLLEGE 


On-the-Mississippi 
Summer term for teachers Nine we 
—fiftv-one days of work. June 2 to J 
30, 1926. Ten hours’ credit may be m: 
Beautiful summer location, fine rect 
tional program. Swimming pools, ten 
courts, etc. 
Board, room 
women, $88.00. 
Board, room 
men, $80.00. 
J. H. WOOD, President 
Canton, Mo. 


and tuition for young 


and tuition for yor 














Announcing... 


the new Spencer 
Film Slide Projector ' 
and Service 


Simple,compact and easily operated, the new Sper 
Film Slide Sanedar has made possible a great : 
service. 

Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of {!m , 
slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range oi 
subjects at less cost than glass slides. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY _. 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. | 





— —=— - - « .< x x x x s— 
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that aim. 
TEACHERS 


ISK me 


1020 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 
Associate E. O. Fisk Agencies 
At least two years college training 
required. 





Free Enrolment 
J. A. DEVLIN, Mer. 




















Cedar Rapids, Ia. Sioux Falls, So. Da 
HEUER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
POST OFFICE BOX 422 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Let us help you secure the position you really 
want in the locality you desire. 
One enrollment entitles you to membership in 
all FIVE OFFICES. Write for enrollment blank 


Kansas City, Mo 


today. 
Rockford, Ill. Denver, Colo. 














JEAN E. TAYLOR, Manager 


THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Stands for discriminating and efficient service to school officials and teachers. 
We recommend on direct request. 


JOE M. BARNES, Assistant 

















TEACHERS 


Free Enrollment.—Prompt.—Professional Service. 


Write for Blank To-Day. 


3525 Benton Blvd. 
Kansas City, Missouri 





LET US PLACE YOU 
IN A BETTER POSITION 


We May Need You To-Morrow. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
OR 


315 Tabor Opera House 
Denver. Colorado 














PECIALIST 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
im vocational fields. No el y sc ith Fill 
places only. All States. Get details. 


the better 





? 


ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 




















THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Books of Goodwill, Vol. 1, by Florence Brew- 
er Boeckel. Pages 118 plus VII. Pub- 


lished by National Council for Preven- 
tion of War. 1) 


This is the first book of a series being 


issued by the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War “in the hope that it may help otis ects 
-hildren learn how to live happily in an in- 


en 


terdependent world”. The author says that 
this volume is not a finished product but rath- vol 


er a lure for suggestions from which a bet- 
ter volume can be made. However, it is a very 
commendable beginning and in itself val- 
uable for the development of attitudes of 
Goodwill in school, on the playground, in the 
community and family as well as among 


gro ps and nations. ; bd ay 7-° 


The material is grouped as follows: Stories 


to Read and Tell, Poems to Read and Learn, i s- 4 ee-N 40). 


Pageants and Plays to Act, Games to Play, 
TI 


hings to Do, Projects of Goodwill, Songs 
o Sing, Children’s Prayers, What to Do on IN THE 
Special Days, and Other Books to Read. 
pein ig ¢ BLUE and ORANGE BOX 
Teaching Children to Read, A Manual of 
Method for Elementary and Junior High WRITE FOR 
Schools, by Paul Klapper, Ph. D., Dean fi ne 
of the School of Education in the Col- BOOKLET OLORS 
lege of the City of New York. Pages 304 ay A 
plus XXII. Published by D. Appleton AMERK AN CRAYON COMPANY 
and Company. Rew VOR GALLAS SAN FRANCrSCe 
This is the fourth edition of this popular wane eovens 5 mmee ayes 
It is, however enlarged and thorough- 
organized. 








THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 
Ve need a large enrollment of well qualified teachers for all kinds of positions in schools 
id colleges. We can help you find just what you want. Write for information and 
inks. 




















APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.50 


Just send us your favorite photograph with $1.50 and we will mail to you 25 Application photos 2% x4. 
Finished pictures mailed the same day your order is received. You can order direct from us or through 
your agency. Not less than 25 copies made from any single photo. 

We also do excellent Kodak Finishing. Send us your films. 


FULTZ STUDIOS 
3038 PROSPECT AVE. DEPT. F KANSAS CITY, MO. 























you did not use the correct Teacher’s Application Stationery. 

Id by Teacher’s Application Supply House, Newton, Lowa. $1.00 per box, immediate 
ipment, correct sized paper, return envelopes need not be folded. Application writ- 
|| ten on correct application stationery gets consideration. Save your application from the 
| waste basket. TEACHER’S APPLICATION SUPPLY HOUSE, Newton, Ia. 




















TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 18,225, 82°TER 


lf 
| 
| 
| Established 1906—Unexcelled Service. 
We enroll only normal and college poems, Photographs made from original—25 for $1.50. 


ee nt 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY , 2icnc 














144 THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


The First Days at School, by Hugh C. Moeller, 
Supt. of Schools, Black Hawk County, 
Iowa, and Thomas J. Tormey, Supt. of 
Schools, Grundy Center, Iowa. Pub 
lished by Ginn and Company. Pages 
74 plus VIII. Price 60 cents. 

This is a collection of methods and devices 
for beginning pupils to be used by the teach- 
er during the first days of school preceding 
the organization of the more formal work. 
It is especially adapted to rural and village 
schools where teachers have the minimum of 
supervisory help. 


The Children’s Own Book, by Elizabeth Hall, 
Blanche A. Allen, Jean Baillie, Clara S. 
Crockett, and Gertrude O. Terrill. Pages 
133 plus X. Published by Benj. H. San- 
born & Co. 

This book is the result of the work of a 
group of Minneapolis first grade teachers who 
four years ago began preparing their own 
materials for teaching. The children were 
active workers with the teachers. The stories 
were developed out of the children’s own 
minds. The illustrations are those made by 
the children. The introduction and numer- 
ous notes give the teacher a complete method 
for using the material and an idea of the 
pedagogic principles underlying it. 

















The University of 


Minnesota 
“The School of Ten Thousand Students” 


invites you to take advantage of it complete 
facilities which are open to its Summer Ses- 
sion students. 

A delightful summer of study and recrea- 
tion in MINNESOTA—“The Land of Ten- 
Thousand Lakes.” 

First Term—June roth to July 31st. 

Second Term—July 31st to September 4t 

Credit toward undergraduate, graduate 
and professional degrees. 

Write today for bulletin to the 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
235-P Administration Building 
University of Minnesota Minneapolis, Minnesota 














TEACHERS 
who choose to 
Enter Business 
are made certain 
of success by 


Not only does the College guarantee 
plan whereby the student may qualify first, 
FREE CATALOG. Address 





tonal eel 
is 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS ¢ COLLEGE 


aa. 


a position upon completion of certain courses but also has a cré¢ 
then pay out of salary when employed. Write today { 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE, CHILLICOTHE, MO. 











PT LINCIRIETAISIE) (PIRIOMONT/T[OIN] | J 


Bridge the Gap— 
Kindergarten to Primary Grades. 


THE KEYSTONE BOOKLET SERIES 


By LAURA ZIRBES, COLUMBIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ME & SCHOOL PLAY BOOK 
OOK OF TOYS & GAMES 


OUTDOOR PLAY BOOK 


- ANIMAL PICTURE BOOK 


STORY OF MILK—WORKERS AND THEIR WORK 
for those who have learned to read. 


DONALD P. MOSSMAN 
COLUMBIA, MO. 





